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Editorial. 


HANKSGIVING comes with its annual invita- 
tion to prayer and praise, to gratitude and do- 
mestic good cheer. As a religious observance, 
if we are to follow the old religious customs, a 
fast day for our sins and for the calamities 

which have overtaken many of our fellow-creatures 
would be as much in order as a day of official thanks- 
giving. But underneath the crust of the old ideas the 
new humane spirit of brotherhood is at work, and the 
real meaning of the festival comes more and more into 
view. Joy in living, glad surrender to the Power that 
fills our days with light and opportunity and our nights 
with rest and revelations of wonder and wisdom, come 
more and more to expression. We are not thankful 
because we are happy while others are miserable, that 
we are favored while others are punished. We are glad 
because it is a good world to live in with the promise of 
better things on the way, when growth and ripeness 
come. We are glad because each year we can see the 
first fruits of a larger harvest to come. 


s 


THE Federation of Churches made a move on Mon- 
day last which, it was thought, would be an effectual 
bar to Unitarians. The phrase, ‘‘Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour,’”’ stood in the preamble to the constitu- 
tion. It was voted “unanimously to add to this phrase 
the word ‘‘divine.” There is something comical in 
this strategic move. There are no words more dear 
to Unitarians than ‘‘divine,” ‘‘divinity,” ‘divineness,”’ 
as descriptive of the spiritual nature of man which was 
reveaied in the spiritual life of Jesus Christ, and which 
is the beauty of holiness in all Christ-like souls. Jesus 
is reported to have said, ‘The Lord our God is one Lord.” 
Unitarians do refuse to believe that Jesus is, in any 
sense, that one Lord, but that he was divine they claim. 
If the word ‘‘deity”’ had been put in, the bar would 
have been effectual. ‘‘Saviour” is an innocent word 
which has no bitter meanings, unless by interpretation 
it is made to cover the doctrine of vicarious atonement. 
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THE custom followed by many of our religious ex- 
changes of spending much money for making special 
external displays on Thanksgiving and other holidays 
does not commend itself to us. We think the majority 
of readers are repelled and not attracted by such devices. 
They seem like that automatic rap on the window by 
the aid of which some tradesmen seek to draw attention, 
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to their wares. Those-who:do not look the other way, 
because they are irritated, are likely to waste their 
fleeting glances on the.machinery which makes the noise, 
and not on the contents of the window. When we see 
some fantastic Thanksgiving cover with a costly attempt 
to give an air of jollity to the occasion, we are reminded 
of the prophet’s question, ‘‘Wherefore do ye spend money 
for that which is not bread and your labor for that which 
satisfieth not?” 
Td 


WE have a long and very interesting prospectus (for 
which we have no room in this number) of the American 
Tuberculosis Exhibition, to be held in New York at the 
American Museum of Natural History. Beginning the 
27th inst., it will remain open for two weeks, day and 
evening, and will show to all who are interested in this 
important subject the advances that have been made 
in the care and cure of patients afflicted with this disease. 
The danger is so great and the prospect of an antidote for 
it is so probable that the public ought with alacrity to 
welcome this intelligent effort to show what has been done. 
There will be lectures and exhibitions of all kinds, showing 
how the fresh-air treatment is applied, and all the pre- 
cautions that are taken to reduce the enormous amount 
ot suffering and the death-rate, not only of New York, 
but all other cities and towns in the country. But few 
know what great advances have been made by applying 
principles of common sense and the rules of cleanliness, 
both for the prevention of disease and as an antidote to it 
when already incurred. One good result of such an ex- 
hibition will be to reduce the enormous profits of the cruel 
quacks who now make gain out of the miseries of their 
fellow-creatures. 

ad 


Many reputable journals are exposing the abuses 
connected with the patent medicine trade. The de- 
fence set up by those who buy, sell, and advertise these 
things is that many such medicines are put up on. pre- 
scriptions of old and wise physicians, which have been 
proved efficacious in use. Admitting the truth. of 
these statements, the fact remains that the buyer and 
taker does not know which medicine has honorable 
origin and which is made to sell. Again, one man’s 
meat being another’s poison, the constitution of every 
patient should be studied before medicine is admin- 
istered. For instance, we have seen an illustration in 
the case where medicine prescribed for a young man 
suffering with the grip was taken with good results, 
while the same medicine taken for the grip by another 
member of the family more than twice his age nearly 
proved fatal. The explanation of the physician was, 
‘“What I ordered for a young man with a strong heart 
was not suitable for an old person with a weak heart.’ 
The worst thing about the traffic is that because of the 
amount of alcohol innocently taken many people believe 
they are being cured, when they are only taking a dram 
which ‘‘makes them feel good.” 


wt 


WE see frequent indications of the substitution of 
concerted action in organizations of all kinds for indi- 
vidual work and responsibility. A public meeting is 
called, an association or a conference is organized, many 
people assemble, and their meetings are interesting, even 
exciting. Men and women speak, discuss questions, and 
pass resolutions. Then they part with a comfortable 
feeling that they have done something when, in fact, 
they have done nothing worth doing, unless individual 
work and responsibility follow. Criminals are not re- 
formed at meetings held by societies. Drunkards are 
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saved only by personal influence and individual respon- 
sibility. There are people who attend so many meet- 
ings, belong to so many societies, and work so hard at 
official duties that they have left no energy or resources 
of sympathy to go into the real work of social helpful- 
ness, to which every member of high society should be 
committed. 


Nature and the Machine. 


The machine is a labor-saving contrivance. Without 
it, the recent advances in science and civilization would 
have been impossible. But machinery has its limits, 
and can never be made a substitute for the free hand 
or the nimble mind. It is a combination of tools, im- 
plements, weapons, and various devices by which power 
is increased at some given point and then conveyed 
and applied to the doing of some kind of work. Savages 
have but few tools, and their weapons are of the simplest 
kind: Machines of many parts and high cost are the 
products and promoters of progress. All the work of 
the world of every kind is, in part, better done’ by the 
aid of machinery, with which the thoughts of philosophers 
are published, prayer-books are made, and Bibles are mul- 
tiplied. By an extension of the process, the tools of the 
mind and the implements of the spirit are combined in 
labor-saving machines. Without social, political, and re- 
ligious organization, the best work of the world could not 
be done. The machine is as necessary in the court and 
the church as it is in the factory or the transportation 
office. Congress is a great machine, the Church is another, 
and every religious denomination is an intricate and deli- 
cate combination of labor-saving contrivances which 
may be used for the highest ends, for the good of mankind. 

In the human machinery by which the world’s work 
is carried on, not only is power increased, but time is 
saved and accuracy is secured. When a man drops into 
his place in his church or his party, and becomes part of a 
smooth running machine, the chances are that he will 
be saved from mischievous errors and expend his strength 
to the best advantage, because he will be saved from the 
mistakes of the inventor and the painful blunders of the 
thinker who does not know what has been thought before 
him and does not see that what to. him are new thoughts 
have been old for, it may be, a hundred centuries. For the 
great majority of men and women of all ages, from the 
cradle to the grave, the way of the machine is safest, 
wisest, and best. But to get the best results one should 
learn, and never forget, that, in these days of rapid liv- 
ing and quick thinking, no machine can be good for many 
years. We build great battleships, and in: five years 
they are useless. No dictionary is new enough to have 
in it the names of all the new explosives which have 
made conning towers and armor plate occasions of wounds 
and death to those who trust them. On the farm and 
in the factory we can grade the intelligence of the workers 
by the date of the machinery they use, or the nature of 
the tools with which they work. In State and Church 
alike, the same law holds good. ‘The new times need 
new tools and new machines, but, what is more to our 
purpose, need new men to use them. 

The reason for constant change and improvement is 
found in the natural powers which are always putting 
forth effort in many directions. The best machine is 


only a device to put some human thought at work be- 


yond the reaching or lifting power of the human arm. 
But the best thought of any generation, ‘so long as it is 
fresh and new, will not express itself through any machine. 
It will use the machine later. Even the seer depends 
upon the printing-press, and the best ideas of the pa- 


triot must do their work through constitutional ma- 
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chinery devised for that purpose. But thought must 
be free, and, when free, out of the stable elements of which 
machines are made, will combine new and better ways 
to express itself and do its work. The screw, the wedge, 
the pulley, the inclined plane, and the lever are as old 
as any form of civilization, and enter now into all new 
inventions. They cannot be put aside as useless. So 
also there are ideas and customs which are as old as human 
nature. They enter into the newest combinations but 
they are never absent from the healthy mind of a 
thinker. 

Now out of these ancient elements of human nature 
new combinations are formed whenever an inspired 
person arises with a new view of the truth. With his 
coming, all the ancient machinery suddenly becomes old 
and seems uncouth and clumsy. The ‘‘problems”’ 
commonly arise out of efforts to keep that which is old 
and unserviceable when new and better means are at 
the hand of every free worker. 


The Future of the Church. 


Will the Church ever be outgrown? may be justly 
asked by some inquiring mind that notes the present 
laxity and indifference to public worship of large classes 
who once found it the stay and stimulus of life. We 
must acknowledge that the sanctity, the mystery, that 
once enshrouded the Church as a divinely God-appointed 
institution has vanished in the light of the discovery of 
its human origin, in the analysis of the religious instinct 
in man, and the philosophical and scientific scepticism 
so deeply imbedded in the thought of our time. 

The Church as a vast, organized, established institu- 
tion still plays so large a part in the imagination, the 
interest of the world, it seems almost impious to speak 
of its possible end, though we know all about its historic 
inception and how it arose. It has ministered to the 
sore needs of sick souls in many ages, and has shown a 
wonderful, adaptable, elastic life under new conditions, 
that may well lead us to believe in its immortality. It 
has not, however, escaped the secularizing transforma- 
tion that marks all institutions after they have become 
organic and have passed from the early fluent stage of 
spiritual control and inspiration. In many ways it is 
allied to the world of affairs, of politics, of business, of 
society and fashion. It can no longer be said, with 
any degree of truth, that it is in the world, but not of it. 

It grew up out of poverty, social contempt, and os- 
tracism among a class of slaves and poor freedmen 
despised by the rich people of paganism, and for cen- 
turies considered beneath contempt and absolutely neg- 
ligible. We see to-day how in the long course of ages it 
has conquered and is now the stronghold of the rich and 
prosperous, while the poor and despised have left it to 
so great a degree, we may say a new vision of the Messiah 
is needed to lead the humble and lowly again to the feet 
of the consoler and comforter. ‘This is no fancy picture. 
It is more deeply imbedded in the hearts of both clergy 
and laity than we are perhaps aware. ‘The fact is patent 
that large and ever-increasing classes can, in our day, live 
without the Church, nor feel the need of its consolations 
or spiritual comfort. 

The anarchist, the socialist, many unclassified and 
unnamed, have formulated a distinct theory of animosity 
to the Church. Such religious instincts as they possess 
have turned to a distorted idea of brotherhood, that often 
stimulates instead of abating class hatred. The Church 


has no lot or part in these movements tending to ends we 
‘but faintly comprehend, and before which we shudder. 


How shall it regulate these antagonisms which gather 
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power day by day, and are gathering the people into 
strongholds and fortresses with which assuredly it will 
one day have to count? 

Social fanaticism is as instinctive and incalculable as 
the crusaders were in the Middle Ages, which hurled 
great armies on the shores of Asia to redeem the sepulchre 
of Christ from the heathen. The passionate appeal of 
a great strike that would injure thousands in the name 
of right and justice to vindicate and uphold the claim 
of one man has in it a new kind of idealism, of re- 
ligious fanaticism, with which our time is forced to 
reckon. What has the Church to do with these inchoate 
forces which may seriously threaten if they do not destroy 
it, unless controlled? As in the time of Christ, we must 
look to the unconsidered masses, to the movements 
stirring in obscure minds, to prophesy the religious and 
social conditions of the future. Out of these instinctive 
operations of the soul of man have often sprung radical 
changes in the condition of the world. The prosperous 
and unobserving may think little of them, but slowly, 
surely, they gather the primal instincts to the point of 
power, and change the face of the world. On these in- 
calculable forces the future of the Church and all human 
institutions rests. Its term of life will not be longer 
than the needs and aspirations of the people shall decree. 
Its transformation must come from new conditions, new 
conceptions of man’s fate and destiny. What it was 
fifty years ago is not what it is to-day. New windows 
have been broken out where formerly were dead walls: 
new doors have been opened on hope and promise where 
once were wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

The change, the growth, the expansion of the religious 
life of man,—the Church im extenso, the spiritual and 
immaterial church, is the most important fact in the 
history of our time, of any time. When the people 
turn away from the old fanes and the old gods, it is 
perhaps because they are dissatisfied with the teachings 
or too deeply religious to continue their worship. For, 
though the Church were to perish, the spiritual nature 
of man is indestructible, immortal. Its energies make 
it abundantly able to raise new and better structures, 
to enlarge the life of the soul in new forms and ceremonies. 
For the Church is but the visible symbol of the indwelling 
spirit of God in man. All needed institutions lie fluid 
and potential in the mind of the race. Those that wither 
have had their day and ceased to be. The Church has 
been its own successor for ages until mankind has looked 
upon it as immortal, indestructible; but all human struc- 
tures must look well to the fabric, to see that decay and 
degeneration set not in in unexpected places. 


A National Thanksgiving. 


A happy stroke was the setting of Thanksgiving just 
at the crossing of the seasons, where neither summer nor 
winter is pronounced. There is a curious half-way house, 
where all the colors and the smells are warm; and, though 
the leaves be off the trees, they are still in sight. Brown 
and bright, they roll across the lawns, to snuggle around 
the roots of trees or in cosey hollows. Their mission is 
far from being finished. If they were good for nothing 
else, they wonderfully refresh boyhood, while the old 
fellows kick their feet through them, and laugh at the 
rustle, so like old times. Summer is behind with its 
ardent heat, and winter is ahead with its snapping cold; 
but, if ever any days are complete in themselves, it is these 
of Indian summer. Winthrop and his colleagues needed 
little inventive imagination to create a Thanksgiving 
day at such a season. It is impossible not to feel the 
rich joyousness of being, when the sunshine wraps us. 
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round like the arms of a gentle friend, when the cellars 
and the barns are full, and all nature is at rest and 
peace. 

Every one who recalls the Thanksgiving of fifty years 
ago remembers first of all the delicious smells of the day. 
Exactly why is not clear. Possibly because these filled 
up the whole forenoon, and got deeply intermingled with 
boyish desire and impatience. There were hours and 
hours of waiting. It was the longest forenoon in his- 
tory,—at least home history. But, when the doors of 
the huge brick oven were opened,—as they were every 
half-hour,—the commingled odors of mince pie, roast 
turkey, and chicken pie filled the world; and this it is 
which comes down all through a man’s life. Just a 
whiff of that marvellous fragrance catches him once in a 
while somewhere around the corner of the great city flat. 
But, no, it is never quite the same. But the beech leaves 
smell just as they used to smell a hundred years ago. 
Old people who desire to keep young should surely go 
beech-nutting. 

No, it is not the same smell and it is not the same ap- 
petite. Is there any good reason why, as one grows 
older, he should leave his good appetite behind? Is it 
not the effort to eat and to digest Thanksgiving dinners 
every day of our lives, until ourselves it is that are 
the stuffed fowls? Or is it merely the wear-out of age? 
The reformers seem to have the best of us when they tell 
us that we are overworking our internal organs, while 
the external do not get exercise enough. When the 
arms and the legs give out, the stomach is still commanded 
to go on doing full service. It is a fair punishment that 
we are still able to smell the feast, but cannot taste it. 
The Puritans knew better. They not only feasted, 
but they fasted. The poor stomach had its share in 
the religion of those days. Nowadays ’tis but a heathen, 
so far as the church is concerned. 

If Charles Lamb were alive, he would insist on a roasted 
pig for Thanksgiving: all Englishmen would, as a rule, 
agree with him. The Welshmen would insist on a 
roasted goose, well larded with national songs and gar- 
nished with poems. The Hollander would give thanks 
with a plentiful supply of ducks. But Nature hesi- 
tated about creating a special day of thanksgiving until 
she was ready to let us into the continent of turkeys, 
—turkeys and pumpkins and Indian summers. ‘There 
is but one mistake, that our turkeys should be stuffed 
with foreign spices and Spanish chestnuts instead of 
butternuts, which is the royal American nut. As for 
pumpkin pie, that also is, praise the Lord! a true Yankee 
dish. The glorious thing about Thanksgiving is that 
it belongs to America, not only in its spirit, but in its 
outfit, its setting. 

A good Christian cannot quite be satisfied with a 
Thanksgiving that leaves out the thanks. The dinner of 
those dear old days was not altogether as now. There 
was a simplicity about everything that has slipped away. 
A couple of hours in church was at least a bit of discipline, 
and the parson did his best. He, too, had the sense of 
smell. Self-denial and a measure of self-restraint whetted 
the appetite and toned digestion. The old town church 
was more of a family than our modern cliques, that go 
apart into a dozen private buildings to praise the same 
Father. But do we mean by ‘‘Our Father” that he’is 
really and equally the Father of Unitarian and Trinitarian? 
Perhaps not. At any rate in those days each town had 
only its one church, as it also had only its one town hall. 
Thanksgiving is the day that, while continually remind- 
ing us of the quiet peacefulness that filled the days of 
our fathers, will call us back to ways of kindly neigh- 
borliness. But it will not be the same day, with the 
same pastoral sweetness, until we get back once more 
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the township church and the habit of being thankful 
together. 

There were fifty-five Englishmen to eat the first Pil- 
grim Thanksgiving feast. There were also ninety-one 
Indians. And, to serve these, there were only four women 
in the colony, with one servant anda few young girls. 
Winslow says that, having gotten in the harvest, “‘our 
Governor sent four men out fowling that we might, after 
a special manner, rejoice together, after gathering the 
fruits of our labors. They four killed as much fowl as, 
witha little help, served the company fora week.”’ There 
is no record of religious service, except that noble service 
of true gratitude which reckons higher than verbal 
service. We still eat our Thanksgiving dinners, but it is 
impossible that we should beinspired with the same grati- 
tude which followed the first harvest on American soil. 
But there is no reason why we should forget that Thanks- 
giving Day is still the expression of an honorable sen- 
timent of gratitude toward the Father of All, for the 
blessings of the year. The effect of national character 
is not unlike that which gratitude produces on individual 
character. 


Current Topics. 


In the opinion of the expert engineers appointed to 
consider the problem, it will take fifteen years to con- 
struct the Panama Canal; and the monumental task 
will cost $250,000,000. The report of the Board of 
Consulting Engineers of the Canal Commission, com- 
posed of men eminent at home and abroad as engineers, 
finished its task at the end of last week, and reached 
a decision in favor of the construction of a sea-level 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. The plan sub- 
mitted by the board provides for an entrance to the 
canal at a place other than that provided for-in the pre- 
liminary plan. The new entrance will be on a straight 
line from Toro Point Light to the mouth of the Minde 
River, and thence to the present Bahia. A difficulty 
presented by the new plan is the problem of the dis- 
position of the vast amount of material that would 
have to be excavated in making the projected cut, and 
the solution of the accomplishment of the feat will re- 
quire much ingenuity. ; 


A SIGNIFICANT development in the freight-rate agi- 
tation was the appearance before the President, on Tues- 
day of last week, of a delegation representing the five 
great labor organizations connected with the railroads,— 
the engineers, firemen, conductors, switchmen, and 
trainmen,—who presented a vigorous protest against 
the enactment of any legislation that would vest the 
power over the transportation charges on the great trunk 
lines in a federal commission. The delegation, in a 
written statement, pointed out that they represented 
directly more than six million persons, and that they 
were the spokesmen of a group of workers whose earn- 
ings amount approximately to $500,000,000 annually. 
The feature of their argument was that any legislative 
interference with the administrative rights of the rail- 
roads would result in a decrease of salaries for the em- 
ployees of the lines. The President, in his address to 
the delegation, assured his callers that his intention 
was to secure the ‘‘square deal” for railroads, employees, 
and shippers alike. 

rd 


THE visit of the delegation of railroad employees to 
the President was followed immediately by the issuance 
of a series of statements by leaders of local organiza- 
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tions of railway employees in all the Eastern States, 
unequivocally indorsing the protest made by the rep- 
resentatives of the five general bodies, and present- 
. ing for the consideration of the public a series of argu- 
ments against the passage of the Esch-Townsend Bill 
by Congress. In the main, the reasoning of the local 
bodies followed those of the delegates who had appeared 
at the White House. The issuance of the statements 
tended to indicate that, for once, the interests of capital 
and labor, in so far as they are affected by proposed 
railway rate legislation, are identical. The comments 
of the press on the subject indicated a wide-spread real- 
ization of the fact that the President, in his avowed 
purpose to enforce federal control over freight rates, 
is facing a complicated problem. 


& 


AN embarrassing situation, which recalled the blood- 
less revolution in Hawaii, confronted the administra- 
tion in the middle of last week, when the news reached 
Washington that the American residents of the Isla del 
Pinas, at a mass meeting, had decided to set up a ter- 
ritorial government on the island pending the work 
of a delegation sent to Washington to exert pressure 
against the treaty now before the United States Senate 
which provides for the formal transfer of the island to 
the Republic of Cuba. The situation was somewhat 
simplified by the fact that the Cuban government acted 
with coolness. There is every reason to believe that 
the miniature coup d’éiat was not sanctioned, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the administration, and that 
the protesting residents of the island will be duly im- 
pressed with the fact that their declaration is not wel- 
come by the authorities at Washington. 


& 


DESPITE the announcement of the ending of the great 
industrial strike in Russia at the beginning of the week, 
the sitwation indicated that Count Witte is dealing with 
an increasingly complicated problem. It was apparent 
that the measure of self-government promised in the 
latest imperial rescript did not meet the demands of 
either the Conservatives or the Radicals. All political 
groups, from the moderate Zemstvoists to the irrec- 
oncilable Terrorists, were apparently united in the con- 
viction that something more radical and far-reaching 
had yet to be conceded by the autocracy before pub- 
lic opinion in Russia could resume its normal tempera- 
ture. The action of the congress of Zemstvos in Mos- 
cow was awaited as the deciding factor in the situation. 
If that moderate section of the Russian community 
decline to lend its support to Witte’s scheme of reform, 
it was predicted, the reign of terror was yet to come in 
the stricken empire. . 


BritisH public opinion was deeply impressed by the 
cordiality of the reception of Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg and his squadron in the United States. When 
the British warships sailed from New York on last 
Monday, not an incident had occurred to mar the har- 
mony of their stay in American waters. The unquali- 
fied fraternization between British and American sailors 
in New York was a feature of the visit of the British 
men-o’-war to the port of New York. The occasion 
was in effect one of the most noteworthy demonstra- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon amity that has been recorded in 
history. The progress of the celebrations in New York 
was watched with interest in several Old World capi- 
tals; and the unmistakable enthusiasm of the festiv- 
ities produced an especially vivid effect in Berlin, where 
it served to emphasize the growing coldness between 
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Great Britain and Germany. In New York the visitors 
left an excellent impression as sailors and Britons. 


& 


AFTER a series of negotiations, involving definite 
pressure by Japan, it was announced at the end of last 
week that Korea had submitted to all the demands of 
the conquering race, and that a Japanese protectorate 
had been formally accepted by the Korean govern- 
ment. With the signature of the Japanese-Korean 
treaty, Korea ceased to be a sovereign state, and became 
to all intents and purposes a Japanese protectorate. 
Hereafter the Japanese legations abroad will be abol- 
ished, and all the foreign affairs of the Koreans in foreign 
countries will be conducted through the Japanese for- 
eign office. After all has been said and done, it will 
be seen that the practical acquisition of Korea by Japan 
will be the bulk of the prizes of war that the latter coun- 
try shall have secured in return for its enormous sac- 
rifices at home and in the field. It is taken for granted 
that the ultimate status of Manchuria has been by no 
means determined. 

at 


THE last chapter in the rupture between Norway and 
Sweden was written on last Monday, when the throne 
of Norway was formally tendered to, Prince Charles of 
Denmark by a deputation of members of the Norwegian 
Parliament, and was accepted by King Christian in 
behalf of his grandson. The new king will be known 
as Haakon VII., and his consort will be known as Queen 
Maud. The action of the Norwegian people in elect- 
ing a Danish prince as their ruler was brought about 
by the refusal of the King of Sweden to accede to their 
wishes that a prince of the House of Bernadotte ascend 
the throne of the independent state. The King of Den- 
mark, who had no historic claim upon the sovereignty 
of Norway, found no objections to the second choice 
of the Storthing, and the ceremony of last Monday in 
Copenhagen created a new European dynasty. 


Brevities. 


No more Episcopal exchanges are needed. We are 
now amply supplied. 


He who is always asking how what he does may 
affect his personal fortunes always misses the mark of 
his high calling. 


From several native sources we get the statement that 
Lord Curzon is the most unpopular viceroy that India has 
had for many years. 


Anger and worry do no work that is worth doing. A 
good workman may worry and be angry. But these 
things are not the sources of his strength. 


When party leaders all assert in advance of election 
the certainty of success, some of them must lie. And yet 
to confess defeat in advance is to invite it. Cannot a 
gentleman’s agreement be made to avoid all prophecies 
and lies? 


The Christian who regards a Buddhist as a heathen 
dog, unfit for fellowship in heaven or on earth, is in the 
same class with the Chinaman who regards him as an 
outside barbarian, unfit for companionship in the Celestial 
Empire or elsewhere. 


European governments, recognizing the awful trade 
in human life which goes on in all the large cities, are 
beginning to take measures to protect young women 
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everywhere, and see to it that they do not travel to 
foreign lands without proper escort and a knowledge 
of their destination. 


While the large body of Jews still holds itself apart 
from the Gentile world, a much larger quota of Jews 
than is commonly suspected has lost its nationality. 
Thousands of so-called Gentile families have traits physi- 
cal and mental which suggest a Jewish ancestor some- 
where in the line of descent. : 


‘‘Old Dr. Payson,” as he was called in New England, 
died in early middle life. He was a successful revivalist, 
but he felt the force of many objections to the doctrines 
he held and preached, and was much troubled by them, 
He said once in regard to the so-called infidels that he 
could give them objections they never thought of. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Acousticon. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register -— 

A very happy blessing came to me to-day in hearing 
a sermon the first time in ten years through the means 
of the acousticon, which has been tested in several 
churches recently. ‘To me it meant so much, and, bear- 
ing in mind many in every community who have been 
deprived by loss of hearing from the inspiring word that 
comes from the pulpit, it seemed a duty that I should 
give ‘‘testimony,’’ thereby drawing attention to the 
merit of this device, and in so doing other churches 
might be equipped with them, bringing a bit of cheer 
and helpfulness into lives made heavy with the in- 
firmity laid upon them. BtL. B: 


Ordination. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was much interested in Prof. Christie’s remarks 
concerning ‘‘Ordination in the Ministry” in the last 
number of the Christian Register, and I heartily agree 
with all that he says therein. There has seemed to me 
to be a manifest injustice in the recent rulings at head- 
quarters touching the ineligibility of unsettled candidates 
for ordination. A few years ago a case to the point came 
under my observation. A recent graduate of Meadville 
desired ordination in his home church at the hands of 
his pastor and the neighboring ministers who had been 
more or less associated with his earlier life. Arrange- 
ments for the service were well under way when the word 
went out from Boston that it was not in order, and that 
the formal act of consecration to the ministry must wait 
upon the acceptance of a formal call to a church or re- 
ligious society. To the young man’s great disappoint- 
ment the proceedings were dropped. Being then a 
candidate for settlement, he did not like to go counter 
to the emphatic protest of those whom he respected and 
looked up to. Partly from what he felt to be lack of 
encouragement and partly from inward leading, the young 
man soon engaged in charitable and social settlement 
work, where he has been brought into constant and 
intimate relations with great numbers of poor people, 
and where the full exercise of his ministerial function 
has at times been as truly called for as if he had been in 
formal charge of achurch. In these cases he came nearer 
than any one else could to being the minister of these 
people. The fact that he did not go into the settled 
ministry was looked on by those who had denied him 
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professional privilege as a vindication of their position. 
But are only those who are gathered into a distinct parish 
to be ministered to in this world? May they not be 
baptized, married, and buried by their own pastor, even 
though he be ‘‘at large” and uninstalled? It is time that 
we got over this churchly narrowness, and went out, as 
did the early disciples, and mediated between God as 
God and man as man. 

The young man in question is still unsettled, but he is 
as truly in the ministry as are any of us who have stated 
charges to administer. He has developed into a most 
acceptable supply, sought for by our ministers in the 
region where he lives and works, and welcomed in our 
churches, large and small. Being constantly in touch 
with our parishes, as well as with many forms of actual 
outside need, I claim that he should be recognized and 
have standing and official power among the brethren 
whose labors and responsibilities he really shares. 

EDWARD F. HAywarb. 


The case of the person mentioned above is fully cov- 
ered by a resolution passed at the National Conference, 
October, 1899, in which it is provided that, ‘‘whenever 
it is desirable to ordain a person for special service other 
than the pastorate of a church, then, by the approval of 
the Fellowship Committee, the faculty of a divinity school 
or the officers of a conference may ordain.’’ [Eprror.] 


President Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


When, nearly three centuries ago, the first settlers 
came to the country which has now become this great 
republic, they fronted not only hardship and privation, 
but terrible risk to their lives. In those grim years 
the custom grew of setting apart one day in each year 
for a special service of thanksgiving to the Almighty for 
preserving the people through the changing seasons. 
The custom has now become national and hallowed 
by immemorial usage. We live in easier and more 
plentiful times than our forefathers, the men who, with 
tugged strength, faced the rugged days, and yet the 
dangers to national life are quite as great now as at any 
previous time in our history. It is eminently fitting 
that once a year our people should set apart a day for 
praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of good, and, at 
the same time that they express their thankfulness for 
the abundant mercies received, should manfully ac- 
knowledge their shortcomings, and pledge themselves 
solemnly and in good faith to strive to overcome them. | 
During the past year we have been blessed with bounti- 
ful crops. Our business prosperity has been great. No 
other people has ever stood on as high a level of material 
well-being as ours now stands. We are not threatened 
by foes from without. The foes from whom we should 
pray to be delivered are our own passions, appetites, 
and follies, and against these there is always need that 
we should war. : 

Therefore, I now set apart Thursday, the thirtieth 
day of this November, as a day of thanksgiving for the 
past and of prayer for the future, and on that day I ask 
that throughout the land the people gather in their 
homes and places of worship, and, in rendering thanks 
unto the Most High for the manifold blessings of the past 
year, consecrate themselves to a life of cleanliness, honor, 
and wisdom, so that this nation may do its allotted work 
on the earth in a manner worthy of those who founded. 
it and of those who preserved it. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Ul 4 
Reciprocation. 


‘(A THANKSGIVING SONNET.) 


BY JAMES H, WEST. 


Men in all ages have sowed seed for. me, 

And I have plucked the ripened fruit and grain. 
Through toil of hand and weariness of brain 

They brought a wealth of luxury to be, 

And I inherit it. The good I see 

And thoughtless thrive in, comes by their long pain. 
Vassals of Nature, they threw off the chain 

And handed me their hard-won liberty, 


What then! shall I but take? Nay, also give, 

As eager to enhance the age-long charm, 

And Man still higher reach, still wider hope, 
With simpler, purer pleasures learn to live, 
*Gainst wrongs still rampant lift redemptive arm, 
To Love’s blest energies give loftier scope. 


Address to the Churches. 


To the Unitarian Churches of America, Greeting :-— 


A by-law of the National Conference provides as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The council, at the conclusion of each Conference, 
shall issue an address to the churches and organizations 
in our body, whether members of this Conference or 
not, to be published with the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, containing such advice and encouragement 
as it may deem appropriate, but especially communicat- 
ing to the churches and organizations the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference in regard to plan and methods of 
work.”’ 

In accordance with this provision the council, through 
its chairman, makes the following report to the 
churches :— 


The National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, which met at Atlantic City, N.J., 
September 25-28, was well attended. The number 
of delegates present was somewhat in excess of those who 
came together at the last meeting two years ago, the 
total number assembled being more than twelve hun- 
dred. 

The spirit of the meetings was excellent from first to 
last. Many of the speeches and papers were of the 
highest order. It is significant that the opening address 
of the president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, is soon to pass 
into tract form, and that the striking and stirring paper 
by Rev. George Batchelor, chairman of the retiring 
council, has already been issued as a special pamphlet. 

Though there were differences of opinion among the 
delegates, there was harmony of interest, and the friendly 
expression of independent thoughts gave added testi- 
mony to an underlying unity of the spirit. Never, ap- 
parently, was our body so united as we find it at the 
present time, never were the bonds of fellowship so 
closely woven or so dearly cherished. 

There was abundant evidence, upon the other hand, 
that our actual work is growing, and that our con- 
structive liberalizing influence is becoming more widely 
felt and clearly recognized from year to year. The 
reports from the various organizations which were made 
on the morning of the first day gave evidence not alone 
of the ever-increasing scope of otir denominational 
work, but of the wise, discriminating, energetic, pro- 
gressive, and consecrated methods by which that work 
is being advanced. Dr. Eliot, in reporting for the 
American Unitarian Association and its manifold ac- 


tivities; Mr. Horton, in telling of the noble work of our 
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Sunday School Society; Mr. Dole, in calling attention 
to the claims of the Temperance Society; Mr. Wiers, 
who told of ‘‘5,o00 young people’? banded together in 
“‘146 societies from Eastport to San Diego, from Torontoy, 
to Charleston’’; and Miss Low, who could announce 
in the name of the Women’s National Alliance that 
instead of the 90 Branches recorded in the first Manual 
there were now 334 Branches with nearly 15,000 mem- 
bers,—all these gave independent and yet corroborative 
evidence of the effective work which is being done. All, 
too, while they told of good things well accomplished in 
the past, were conscious of still better things which 
beckoned in the future. 

Besides all this, however, there was much that failed 
to find expression in, spoken word or drafted resolution. 
There was deep emotion, there was warm enthusiasm, 
there was quick response to high and beautiful ideals, 
there was noble fellowship and hearty interest in 
spiritual things; and these no doubt were carried back 
still bright and strong to stimulate the higher life in 
many of our churches. 

If the thought occurred to any of us at the Conference 
that our work perhaps in large part had been done, that 
our gospel was silently, if not confessedly, accepted, that 
the cause of fellowship and freedom in the spirit had 
practically won the day, we have had a rude awakening 
from so idle and unreal a dream. ‘The action of the 
National Federation of Churches in closing the door 
of fellowship on liberal believers, should be sufficient 
to convince the least devoted of us that our move- 
ment still has work to do and light to shed: This 
is no time for foolish self-congratulation, but rather for 
a forceful emphasis on spiritual truths which surely 
underlie, and clearly will outlast, the letter that destroys 
and the doctrines that divide. 

Together, therefore, let us stand forth in the ranks, and 
fight this good fight to the end; together let us keep the 
faith until at last we crown the world itself with free- 
dom, fellowship, and reason in religion. 

And now, with this the twenty-first meeting of the 
National Conference behind us, your council begins at 
once to look forward to the duties and opportunities 
which await us in the future. It is well, perhaps, to 
call the attention of our churches to the following res- 
olution which was passed with hearty unanimity :— 


Whereas the American delegates to Geneva have given to the 
International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers a cordial invitation to come to America 
in September, 1907, we express ourselves as heartily approving 
that invitation; and, while we naturally leave the initiation and 
administration of this undertaking to our executive arm, the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, we hereby declare ourselves ready to 
co-operate in every way with it. 

Resolved, That in the interest of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Religious Thinkers and Workers, to be held 
in September, 1907, it is desirable that the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches should hold only so 
much of a session in that year as would be necessary to comply 
with the requirements of its constitution, to the end that its sym- 
pathy and its efforts should be given to the success of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workets. 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches commends the co-operation of the Universalist 


- General Convention and other liberal religious thinkers and workers 


in America: for the meeting of the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Religious Workers and Thinkers in Sep- 
tember, 1907 


Our meeting two years’ hence, therefore, will be held 
in Boston, in connection with the International Council. 
Anropportunity clearly presents itself for a deeper under- 
standing of our faith and a wider conception of our mission 
than has ever before been reached. It behooves us to 
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look forward to these meetings and prepare for them 
with care, that we may make them what they ought to 
be,—of world-wide interest and international impor- 
tance. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PauL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
Chairman of the Council. 


Green Patches. 


BY ALTON TELFORD. 


Morning by morning we come up from our small sub- 
urban homes to our work in the gloomy, foggy city,— 
trainloads of languid, white-faced ones, the night’s sleep 
hardly recovering us from the weariness of yesterday. 
The men read newspapers, and the girls, who carry their 
luncheons in baskets and brown paper, and wear cheap 
rings on their fingers, bend over the pages of novelettes. 
A few, who have to keep their eyes upon white sheets and 
black ink-marks during nine working hours, are wiser, 
and spare their tired sight. 

They look at nothing in particular, but, from force of 
habit and the necessity to look somewhere, stare out of 
the grimy carriage windows at the fleeting streets and 
scenes above and past which the train runs. 

It is always the same prospect. Every road and 
house is known. A few persons more or less on the rain- 
soaked pavements, a woman at a door, children in a 
back yard shouting at the train, a barge slowly towed 
along the canal,—nothing more except the usual din of 
traffic and the change of weather from sleet to dank 
mist, freezing cold, or warm haze. 

Yet there are one or two places in this dreary, gray 
routine of ‘‘getting to work” for which we look eagerly. 

They are patches of green, showing greener for the 
setting of chimney-pots and brick-work in which they 
are enshrined. They are tiny spaces with trees. Two 
patches have as many, perhaps, as a dozen trees. Others 
a couple or one tree apiece, in a back yard or by the side 
of the pavement. In the thickest, dingiest part of old 
Westminster, seen only by Big Ben, looming far above 
the wide roads and massive blocks of buildings and the 
railway passengers, cower old-fashioned cottages whose 
long leases (drawn when Westminster also had suburbs 
and land was less precious) have not yet run out. They 
have untidy little gardens of hen-coops and sunflowers 
and ramshackle fences; but among them is a row of 
almshouses, built of red brick and facing a narrow lawn 
of greenest grass. 

How grateful are these green spaces to the eye and 
sense! When the trees are in leaf, they are powdered 
with city grime, and of a dim sheen that country trees 
would hardly own as distant cousin to their own fresh- 
ness; but they shimmer and move deliciously against 
the gaunt brick walls. There are birds, too, in those cool 
branches. Hear the saucy cockney sparrow cheep and 
twitter! Only a few patches of green, yet how we should 
miss them if they were not there! In the winter they 
speak of free, rolling uplands blown with fresh winds and 
the scent of the hills. In the summer we glance from 
the speeding train, and recollect that there are shady 
glades, purling brooks, and blue skies in the world. Only 
a few patches of green; and, but for them, we poor city 
dwellers would hardly know the seasons or that the 
country was sweet. Read we the lesson as the iron horse 
runs us on into the wilderness of stone man has made for 
business. The world is a dreary place, a hard dwelling 
for the wishful souls of the people—our neighbors. Not 
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a heart but has its care. Not a nature but has its lone- 
liness. 

Are we patches of green, refreshing, comforting, and 
lifting others’ thoughts up to God and beauty by our 
very presence? Does that subtle fragrance, which we 
call ‘‘good influence” go forth from us as we walk amid 
the thousands or dozens of our fellow-beings day by day? 
Without speech do we talk and help and sympathize and 
teach ? 


For the Christian Register. 


Unity. 


BY G. R DAVIES. 


The soul that views the surface truth of life 
Sees life two-faced and contradictory,— 

Self and not self, evil and good at strife, 
Devil and God the last reality. 


But he who sees from singleness of soul 

Beyond the veil that shrouds our mortal sense 
Loses himself within the perfect whole, 

And knows but One,—Supreme Omnipotence. 


Ecclesiastical Legislation in England. 


BY GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


Il. 


In 1835 attention was fixed on the question of church 
income by the report of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the financial condition of the Establishment. 
The income was found to be sufficient to provide six 
thousand pounds per year for each see; but it was so dis- 
tributed as to give nineteen thousand pounds each to the 
archbishops of Canterbury and Durham, over eleven thou- 
sand pounds each to the bishops of York, London, Win- 
chester, and Ely, while Rochester had only fifteen hundred 
pounds, and Llandaff only nine hundred. Along with 
this incongruity there was such a dearth of church ac- 
commodation in the large towns as to amount almost to 
a denial of religious instruction to the population of many 
parishes, so far as the State Church was concerned. In 
four parishes of London, with 160,000 population, there 
was accommodation for but a little more than 8,o00, and 
in the same district there were but eleven clergymen. 
In some parishes the income was so small that the work 
had to be done by incumbents of other parishes, result- 
ing in non-residence and plurality of livings.enjoyed by 
the same incumbent. Nearly three hundred livings were 
found to be of less value than fifty pounds each per year. 
Further, non-residence, sinecurism, and pluralism per- 
meated the whole Church Establishment. The urgent 
need of reform was met by several measures aimed at 
correcting the most obvious evils. The wealth of the 
Church, so called, had been that of bishops, deans, chap- 
ters, and other ecclesiastical corporations of which the 
Establishment was composed; and a first remedial step 
was to create a new and perpetual corporation, the eccle- 
siastical commissioners for England, whose functions 
were to hold, as trustee, the large funds derived from the 
surplus revenue of bishops and chapters, and to carry out 
necessary reforms, including the equalizing of incomes. 
The results are set forth very clearly by Prof. Dicey. 
This legislation as affecting the financial position of the 
Establishment amounted to a revolution. All the thir- 
teen members of this board were Churchmen; five of 
them were bishops; two of them, the Lord Chancellor 
and First Lord of the Treasury, were members of the 
cabinet, The dealings of the commissioners with Epis- 
copal property betrayed the painful anxiety of Parlia- 
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ment that no bishop should lose the dignified position 
of a landholder. ‘The Act of 1836 provided that a bishop, 
while paying the surplus revenue of his see to the com- 
missioners, should retain the estates from which the 
revenue was derived. Certain exceptions to the complete 
catrying out of this idea need not be gone into; but the 
author declares, as one result, that it has happened that 
not a penny of church revenues has been devoted to any 
secular purpose, and the dignitaries of the Church have 
not been made part of the civil service. Great reforms 
were, however, effected before 1850: the abuses which 


‘before the era of reform had been denounced by the 


authors of the Black Book had by that date become 
foreign, Prof. Dicey thinks, to the spirit and habits of 
the Church. He thinks it a fair presumption that the 
evangelical movement, sometime before, and the High 
Church movement which followed 1834, both helped to 
produce a state of religious and moral feeling among the 
laity and the clergy that give effectiveness to legislative 
reform. 

Externally, from 1832, the tendency of legislation had 
been to make political civil rights independent of church 
membership and of religious belief. By 1854 the polit- 
ical disabilities of non-conformists and Roman Catholics 
had been mainly removed. The Oaths ‘Act, 1888, estab- 
lished by law the principle that no one, not even an 
avowed atheist, should suffer any civil or political dis- 
advantage from unwillingness or inability to take an 
oath. In 1859 Jews were rendered eligible to seats in 
Parliament. 

The fact that in 1832 a valid marriage could not be 
celebrated except in a parish church and in accordance 
with the rites of the Establishment was resented by non- 


-conformists, especially Unitarians, who were compelled 


to take part in a service containing a distinctly Trinita- 
rian formula. Two acts in 1836 removed the grievance 
by allowing marriage ceremonies to take place in ac- 
cordance with such forms as the parties might see fit to 
adopt. Marriage in a non-conformist chapel was not 
put on the same footing, however, with one in a church. 
A practical grievance was removed, but still a senti- 
mental one was kept alive. In 1898, after the lapse of 
sixty-two years, the removal of the grievance of the non- 
conformists was accomplished, by dispensing with the 


\ previous requirement, the presence of a registrar at a 


matriage in a registered non-conformist chapel. It satis- 
fied non-conformists and Churchmen, but was defective 
in that it somewhat diminished the security for the regis- 
tration of marriages. 

The Divorce Act of 1857 did away with the iniquitous 
law which theoretically prohibited divorce, but really 
conceded to the rich a right denied to the poor. Glad- 
stone headed the opposition to ecclesiastical legislation 
that legalized divorce. 

Another grievance was also removed. By the law as 
it existed in 1832, though a man were to be buried in 
a yard in which all his friends and relatives were laid, 
the only service permitted was the burial service of the 
Church of England, certain features of which service 


might be objected to by dissenters. In 1880 the laws 


were so amended that any one entitled to be interred in 
any particular yard might be buried either without the 
Church service, or with such service, if professedly Chris- 
tian, as the person respunsible for the funeral might 
choose. No address, however, that was not part of a 
religious service can be delivered in a churchyard. Prof. 


_ Dicey observes that the concession to the sentiment of 
_ persons not belonging to the Church of England has been 
- restricted ‘‘within the very narrowest limits compatible 


with the removal of a practical grievance.” 


_ In 1832 religious tests also closed the University of - 
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Oxford wholly, that of Cambridge almost wholly, to all 
who were not avowed members of the Church of Eng- 
land. Any religious instruction there given was in the 
religion of that Church. As a mere boy Bentham was 
required, at Oxford, to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, and this was again required on his taking the degree 
of Bacheior of Arts, and again before taking that of 
Master of Arts. At Cambridge, where the rules were not 
quite so strict, the masters and tutors would probably 
have forced. a non-conformist to attend the College 
Chapel. At Oxford he would have been excluded by 
the rules of the university; at Cambridge, virtually by 
the rules of the colleges. In 1834 the Bill abolishing 
University Tests was rejected by the House of Lords. 
Twenty years later Parliament grudingly set slightly 
ajar the gates at Oxford, so as to make possible the en- 
trance of persons not members of the Church of England. 
An eminent clergyman was so alarmed at this that he de- 
clared, from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, that Oxford would 
be Oxford no longer when non-conformists should be 
admitted. The tests were not wholly abolished in the 
two great universities till 1871, thirty-nine years after 
the passage of the Reform Act. The national univer- 
sities thus became the universities of the nation: still, 
the disabilities were not quite removed, as degrees in 
Divinity are conferred only on Churchmen, and non-con- 
formists are debarred from divinity professorships. 
Though the national universities have been restored to 
the nation, the Church still occupies in them a pre-emi- 
nent and predominant position. 

In 1832 tithes were the object of much complaint; but 
the mode of their collection has been so changed as to 
render them less offensive to non-churchmen, though the 
collection of them is still continued. The change—a 
compromise—saved the dignity of the Church, while it 
so happened that the interests of the Establishment pe- 
cuniarily were somewhat promoted. 

During seventy-five years apparently nothing has been 
done to further the policy of ‘‘comprehension’’ or to 
bring any large body of dissenters into the folds of the 
Establishment, but the strictness of the rules requiring 
subscription to the Articles has been somewhat modified. 
Decisions of the privy council have averted the with- 
drawal of High Church clergymen, and the right of clergy- 
men to criticise with considerable freedom the doctrines 
of the Church and the contents of the Bible have been 
so enlarged as to permit Broad Churchmen to retain 
their position as clergymen in the Established Church. 
Still, in the opinion of the author, the decisions had 
effected but little change. The Clerical Subscription Act 
of 1861 no doubt slightly relaxed the terms in which an 
Anglican clergyman is required to signify his belief in 
the articles and formulas of the Church, while an Act of 
1876 has enabled a clergyman to resume the rights and 
liabilities of a layman. These acts and certain judg- 
ments of the privy council indicate the strength of the 
temporary influence of the Broad Church movement: 
still, the doctrine of the Church has not been affected, 
and there has been no progress toward the admission of 
dissenters. 

After a brief review of the question of disestablish- 
ment as to Ireland, Prof. Dicey concludes that legislation 
on this subject for seventy-five years has resulted in 
this: that, while it has been continually affected by the 
dominant liberalism of the day, which has told in favor 
of religious as well as civil equality, it has been modified 
by a cross-current, sometimes very powerful, of eccle- 
siastical opinion, which has enforced respect for the con- 
victions of Churchmen and the interests of the Estab- 
lished Church. He finds here a marked instance of that 
perpetual compromise between the spirit of innovation 
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and of conservatism which is the essential characteristic 
of English legislation and of English public life. For ex- 
ample, the law of divorce still enables a clergyman of the 
Established Church to cast a slur on a marriage fully 
sanctioned by the law of the State; and the spirit that 
has produced piecemeal legislation and engendered a dis- 
position to compromise he condemns. In his opinion 
the long line of Oaths Acts, while they were a monument 
to English pertinacity in the pursuit of reform, were also 
a record, and by no means a solitary one, of English in- 
difference to the discharge of a public duty. Neverthe- 
less this was the evidence of the ebb and flow, the action 
and counter-action, of currents of feeling or conviction 
strong enough to arrest the attention of Parliament. 

The dominance of the spirit of compromise, described 
by Prof. Dicey as characteristic of English political his- 
tory, was also recognized by John Stuart Mill, who, in 
1849, wrote :- 

“The general habit and practice of the English mind 
is compromise. No idea is carried out to more than a 
small portion of its legitimate consequences. ... Dis- 
cordance between principles and practice has come to 
be regarded not only as the natural, but as the desirable 
state.’”’ Englishmen ‘‘never feel themselves safe unless 
they are living under the shadow of some conventional 
fiction,—some agreement to say one thing and mean 
another.” 

Prof. Dicey’s work is rich in fact and fertile in sugges- 
tion on other subjects, such as the progress of legislation 
during the century in according to married women almost 
complete control over their separate estates. It has been 
a pleasure to throw out the above suggestions, indicative 
of its great interest and value. 

NEw York. 


Che Pulpit. 


One Religion: Many Theologies. 


BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 
This is the first commandment. And the second is like, namely, 
this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than these.—ST. Mark xii. 30, 31. 


Such is the one religion for all ages and for all man- 
kind. Moses proclaims it; and Psalms, Proverbs, and 
prophecy furnish to the one theme a running accom- 
paniment. Jesus quotes it, declaring it his purpose to 
fulfil, or fill full; and his divine life and teaching illus- 
trate it as his gospel to all men. With fuller unfolding 
the progress of the ages carries it forward. Through 
all climes and times this is forever the one religion. 

With surprise do you exclaim, Many religions, we 
thought,— Buddhist, Confucian, Mohammedan, Christian, 
Romanist, Quaker, Methodist, Baptist. Ah, yes! many 
theologies, forms, rituals, schemes, creeds, systems, but 
beneath, at the heart of all, one religion. 

Religion is the upward look of prayer and love, loyalty 
of heart and life. Theology is our opinion about re- 
ligion: it is of the head, a varying, growing creed. 

Religion is universal. Without it never has been 
found man or tribe, however savage. Ancient temples of 
India, Nineveh, and the Nile, tell how the primeval 
fathers looked up and adored. In their own way they 
did their best. The great Church of God includes the 
whole family of man. Jesus preaches the one Father of 
all mankind, whether worshipped at Jerusalem or Mt. 
Gerizim, sending sun and rain upon evil and good, hold- 
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ing all the children of men in his loving arms and good 
keeping. Savage, sage, and saint, according to their 
best light, send up hymns and prayers; while out of the 
bending heavens he in his great, loving tenderness hears, 
and sends down his blessing. Like music and art, or the 
sense of beauty, religion is subject to evolution. From 
low, crude, elemental beginnings of form and condition 
it rises with man’s upward advance to finer form and ex- 
pression. 

I. The unity of God calls for one religion only among 
all the sons of men. Said a good Roman Catholic: 
‘‘Surely there is but one God. How can there be, then, 
more than one true church?” The good man was right. 
His mistake would be in limiting the one true church to 
Rome. ‘The great Church of the living God takes in the 
Roman Catholic sect as simply one regiment in the grand 
army. 

Among many definitions of religion my own favorite 
one is,—the sunshine of God’s Holy Spirit in the human 
soul, radiating a blessed influence from one’s conversa- 
tion and conduct, from countenance and whole character. 

Best representative of God in the realm of nature, 
fountain of light and heat, is the sun. The sun in its 
shining illustrates for us the wondrous ways of God. Un- 
changing, it pours out radiant blessing, while from frozen 
north to torrid south earth has many climates. The in- 
hospitable north, turning askance, leaves frozen poles in 
everlasting ice. Tropic realms, welcoming the radiance, 
bathe in eternal summer. With no change in the gen- 
erous shining of the sun, all earth’s varying climates 
come from differing attitudes of indifference or welcome. 
Like the impartial sun, God loves all his children. Even 
when we turn away, he lovingly seeks to bless. Not they 
who cry, Lord, Lord, but they who do God’s will enter 
his kingdom. 

Wondrous varieties in earth’s coloring of flower, gar- 
den, and landscape, fitly symbolize the infinite varieties 
of human thought. The sun forever sends forth beams 
of pure white light. In the rainbow we see it broken 
into infinite shadings of prismatic color. Green forests 
and meadows, blue sky and sea, white lily, crimson rose, 
yellow goldenrod, blue gentian, all Nature’s gorgeous in- 
finitude of varying colors, are but refractions, broken rays, 
of the one pure white light of the sun. In the Vatican 
at Rome master-pictures, liable to fade, are copied into 
mosaics of enduring color. The artist has there at his 
command colored porcelain tablets in ten thousand 
varieties. To no such poverty is Nature limited. Her 
wealth mounts toward infinity. All are but broken 
lights of the one pure white sunbeam. The Holy Spirit 
is a divine radiance of light and love. Man’s imperfect: 
reception and reflection create all the varying climates 
of religion and colors of theology. So writes Tennyson,— 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


II. The unity of the human race demands but one re- 
ligion. Beneath all varieties of human nature, color, 
speech, or custom, humanity is forever one brotherhood. 
So declares Saint Paul in his Mars’ Hill masterpiece of 
loftiest oratory: ‘‘Of one blood hath God created all 
nations of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

In his matchless drama, ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” 
Shakespeare unfolds Paul’s thought: ‘‘I am a Jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? 
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If you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do 
we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? and, 
if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like 
you in the rest, we will resemble you in that.” 

Let science, then, as it will, discuss the different tribes. 
At heart, in the deep places of human nature, in the deep 
experiences and needs of human life, the race is one. In 
cabin of Eskimo or of Southern plantation, in hut of 
serf or palace of royalty, alike are found undying affec- 
tion of parent and child and sentiments of truth and 
honor, of right and wrong. Among all varieties of human 
kind we note the same experiences of joy and sorrow, 
festival and funeral, life and death. All languages hold 
synonyms for home and friendship, for truth, honor, and 
brotherly love, some word for the enemy’s hate and some 
word for the neighbor’s hospitality. Poorly as men may 
count, everywhere and forever two and two make four. 
Poorly as men may paint, sing, or play, bright colors 
charm all eyes, and sweet melodies touch all hearts. 
Poorly as men may pray, everywhere and through all 
ages, man looks up and adores. His religion is at heart 
but one. 

Old Plutarch’s stories of valor are matched by modern 
heroisms. Spanish bull-fights and American prize-fights 
show a brotherhood of barbarism on both sides of the 
globe. Morality may fail to reach the high ideals, yet 
devout sentiments of the Vedas chime with similar piety 
in the Psalms. In humanity’s morning twilight, Enoch 
walked with God. In every generation the same is true 
of noble souls, like Paul and Luther, Wesley and Chan- 
ning, Washington and Lincoln. Three thousand years 
ago Joshua preached the grand old sermon needed to-day 
by every young man in America’s arena of thronging 
temptation: ‘‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 
As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. Then 
shall thy way be prosperous, and then shalt thou have 
good success.” ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them,” is the Golden Rule, 
fitting all human relations of man with man and state 
with state. By it are solved all problems of capital and 
labor, amicably settling every ‘‘strike,” inaugurating the 
Peace Conference, and bringing warring nations to cease 
their strife. The Sermon on the Mount, the parables of 
Prodigal Son and Good Samaritan, may be preachedin 
Wall Street or on the prairie. The sermon strikes home 
without missing. The world needs no other religion for 
all mankind and for all time. 

III. Theology, on the other hand, our opinion about 
religion, is a changing, growing science. Crude at first 
and crowded with superstition, from childhood’s igno- 
rance and limitations, throughout the ages it struggles up 
to the pure and lofty thought of a cultivated soul. 

Our opinion of things divine forever accords with our 
general intelligence. When this earth was deemed a flat 
expanse, the chief part of the divine dominions, theology 
took the form of a three-storied universe. The earth was 
the chief theatre of the world drama and tragedy. Hell 
was below, in that region of Vesuvius and Aitna, very 

naturally thought to be a lurid gulf of burning sulphur. 
Heaven was above, the blue empyrean into which saints 
ascend. With the new vision of the expanded universe, 
this earth but a ball of dust floating in immensity, that 
old-time scheme vanishes, Hell becomes the black 
shadow of misery that forever follows wrong-doing. 
Heaven is the bliss forever found in the sunshine of God’s 
smiling approval of the pure and true. 

What, then, is the relation of Christianity to heathen- 
ism? In primary meaning, one dwelling on country 
heath was a heathen, and one dwelling in country vil- 
lage (Latin, pagus) was a pagan. These lone people, be- 
lated i in the world’s progress, knew not Christianity; and 
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that fact became the secondary and chief meaning of 
their names, pagan and heathen. Paganism and hea- 
thenism are therefore only the dim twilight of the morn- 
ing. 

Formerly the gospel was deemed a purchase of doomed 
souls, a payment of penalty to Satan or to an angry 
Deity. It is now everywhere coming to be seen as a pub- 
lishing of the heavenly Father’s never-failing love, a 
larger inspiration and ampler supply of the life more 
abundant. Formerly it was deemed a disparagement of 
Christianity to call it natural religion. The new-time 
faith recognizes nature as God’s own domain, the uni- 
verse all divine, and the gospel not unnatural, but ac- 
cording with nature and the universe. Christianity is 
the fuller unfolding, the noonday glory, of the one natural 
religion which is eternal. 

In old days, missionaries went to heathen lands in at- 
titude and spirit of antagonism. ‘‘Down with your false 
religion, product of priestcraft and superstition! Trample 
it under foot, and cast it away! We will give you a differ- 
ent religion, the only true one!” They then proceeded 
to expound some dogmatic creed, with metaphysical sub- 
tleties hard to understand. Saint Paul, on the contrary, 
went to the Athenians in sympathetic spirit and friendly 
attitude, saying: ‘‘Friends, we are all worshipping the 
same Father in heaven, in whom we all live and move 
and have our being. We are brother worshippers to- 
gether. Him whom ye ignorantly worship as the un- 
known God let me, in the name and truth of Jesus, more 
fully declare unto you.’”’ Missionaries going forth in the 
spirit of Paul would more speedily win the world. 

Since Luther’s Reformation the bane of the Protestant 
Church has been the vain and hopeless attempt by stere- 
otyped creeds to make all men think alike. Instead of 
a bond of union the dogmatic creed has been a wedge of 
division. It has separated good men, and split the 
Church asunder. In America are more than a hundred 
different sects, the weakness and disgrace of Christen- 
dom. How can the heathen ever understand their 
shadowy distinctions, or the world ever be converted by 
their quarrels? 

Unity in variety is the divine order. How monotonous 
would be our gardens if all flowers were the same! How 
vastly richer is nature with infinite variety, in whose har- 
monious picture are no two flowers, trees, or landscapes 
alike! Among the millions of mankind no two persons 
look alike nor think alike. Savages look and think alike 
more than do cultured souls. Children look and think 
alike more than do grown-up men and women. All peo- 
ple look alike in the dark. Culture brings out eye os 
uality, and daylight reveals the difference. 

Unity in variety is heaven’s ordinance for humanity, 
Uniting upon great principles of love to God and man, 
forever one in religion, varied individualities of thought 
enrich mankind. As in garden, forest, and landscape, 
so in human society nature offers an endless picture gal- 
lery. Art is richer by varieties of genius from Raphael 
to Millet and Sargent; music is richer by instruments of 
wind and string, and by scores of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Wagner; and poetry richer by varied songs of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Burns, and Tennyson. So is the Church 
ticher by varied intuitions and visions of her saints and 
sages. If all were conservative, whence would come our 
progress? If all were radical, where would be our stabil- 
ity? Among the few apostles were the impulsive Peter, 
the practical James, the devout, loving John, and the 
scholarly, organizing Paul. 

As we go through the world, we all collect photographs. 
If you tell me that you have a set precisely like mine, 
what interest can they have for me? I have them at 
home. If you offer a different collection, which you 
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deem superior, we gladly compare. While you show 
yours, I show mine; and we are both enriched by a double 
collection. Why shall we not graciously compare notes 
in our differing opinions of religion? In our conferences, 
happily escaping the monotony of listening to people 
thinking precisely alike, telling each other what both 
knew before, how fine it would be if some devout, clear- 
sighted Methodist brother would come and graciously 
show us his photographs of the divine things of the spirit, 
lovingly tell us the best thoughts God has revealed to his 
soul! 

A harmless bit of pleasantry is Rev. Edward E. Hale’s 
story, ‘‘My Double, and How he Undid me.” But you 
well know that Dr. Hale never in this world saw his 
double, and never will in the next. Humanity is too rich 
in material for any superfluous duplicates. 

Only in some mirror can one see his double, and that 
is but a mock presentment of an unreal shadow. Per- 
haps you have seen two great mirrors opposite each other, 
repeating their reflection in long lines out into the dis- 
tance, as it were toinfinity. King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, 
in one of his numerous palaces near Munich, made an 
octagon boudoir, on every one of whose eight opposing 
sides was a great plate-glass mirror. Standing in the 
centre, I once saw myself reflected there in countless 
duplicates on every side. It seemed as if I were a stand- 
ing army, with eight regiments of myself. Never before 
or since have I found myself in such a monotonous, un- 
interesting crowd. No wonder poor Ludwig went insane, 
and took his own life by drowning. One hopes that our 
creed-loving friends will in the better world spare us 
such monotonous companionship. 

Advancing intelligence, revising with fresh statements 
or supplanting with new interpretations, outgrows old 
opinions and leaves them behind. Dr. Parkhurst, claim- 
ing to be a loyal Presbyterian, satirizes holding to a 
creed statement as trying to make progress while tied 
to a hitching-post, and, while honoring Calvin, is un- 
willing to tie himself to the opinions of a man three 
hundred years under the ground. 

At the Moody Summer School on an August Sunday 
I heard a progressive preacher declare himself a Cal- 
vinist, believing in the doctrine of election. Then he 
explained, not election into heaven or any selfish hap- 
piness, but election to great opportunities for doing good. 
Such a new view of election we should all welcome. So 
goes forward the new thought even under old phrase- 
ology. 

No more superficial pleasantry, but a profound truth, 
was in the word of Henry Ward Beecher declaring him- 
self a Calvinist, because, said he, ‘‘I believe as John Cal- 
vin would believe, were he living to-day.” In the late 
Liberal Conference at Geneva, when from John Calvin’s 
old pulpit Dr. Minot J. Savage preached his grand ser- 
mon on the one eternal religion, one can imagine Calvin 
himself from the spirit world saying: ‘‘God bless you, 
my son! You are preaching precisely what I myself 
would say, if still upon earth, keeping up with the progress 
of the times.’”?’ When John Robinson declared, ‘‘More 
light is to break forth from God’s word,’ he liberated 
himself from perishing opinions, and declared his per- 
ennial loyalty to advancing truth. We honor Robinson, 
Calvin, and Channing, not by clinging fast to their out- 
grown personal opinions, but, with their own loyalty to 
truth, keeping in the front rank of advancing intelli- 
gence, leading the van of progress where they would 
each one be if living to-day. 

The outcome of our morning’s thought places religion 
upon faith’s enduring rock. Let discussion go forward, 
of creed and Bible. Winds of controversy may agitate 
the waters on the surface, but the old ocean continues. 
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Opinions may come and go. ‘Theologies may vary and 


change. Whatever is of God will surely stand. Nothing 
will die that is worthy to live. Religion perish? As 
well believe that music and song can die out. Were all 


music halls, organs, orchestras, and scores of opera and 
symphony destroyed, the divine instinct in humanity 
would sing and play again to-morrow. Opinions may 
change about the theory of light and the nature of sun- 
shine; but all the same the sun continues to shine, in 
the olden time growing corn in the valley of the Nile, 
and, with all our improved opinions about it, shining just 
the same upon our cornfields of the West. In tempest 
of debate old creeds may be destroyed; but from storm 
and cloud will come forth afresh, like the ever-shining 
sun, the one eternal religion of love to God and man. 

What broad fellowship our thought gives us! Buddha, 
Confucius, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, are children of 
the morning. They are brothers with each other and 
with us all in the one religion. Jesus would give to every 
one of them his friendly right hand, even as he gave it 
to the good Samaritan, hated by the Jew. Romanist 
and Quaker, Methodist, Baptist, and other sects are no 
longer aliens or antagonists, but loyal soldiers of. differ- 
ent regiments in the Lord’s grand army. As creeds vanish 
to the background and religion comes to the front, all 
sects are coming nearer together in the newly found 
bonds of love. The greatly desired church unity, the 
one Church of the living God, will never be found by uni- 
versal allegiance to the pope of Rome nor by binding 
intelligent thought to a stereotyped creed, which in the 
nature of things is impossible, but by unity of loving 
fellowship with uttermost freedom of opinion, a unity 
of heart and hand, working together to bring in God’s 
kingdom. The sadly broken ranks of Christendom 
will some day join hands all round to fight sin, the only 
foe of all, and will move forward to victory under Christ’s 
own banner of love to God and man. 

Our subject brings home to each heart the practical 
appeal, How much religion have you? Let us not too 
loudly decry other people’s mistaken opinions, if with their 
imperfect creed their lives are loyal and true. Let us 
not too loudly boast our own superior opinions, unless 
they make our hearts more warm and generous and 
carry us to higher levels of living. We would indeed 
emphasize the importance of a true theology. Very 
superficial is the popular fling at theology as a matter 
of no account. As in navigating the sea or cultivating 
the garden, in astronomy or engineering, absolute truth 
is essential to complete success, so in right ordering of 
conduct the way of truth is the divine way of life. True 
theology is forever important, but only to give us more 
and purer religion. At the open grave we no longer 
think of a man’s theology, but of his character and life. 
When men like Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley die, 
men ask nothing of their sectarian opinions, but gladly 
recognize their noble character and grand service to 
country and mankind. Right creed has its own high 
value, which we would by no means disparage, but rather 
magnify. But how much does it warm your heart, 
sweeten your spirit, and enlarge your manhood and 


womanhood? How much has your soul of the sun- 
shine of God’s holy spirit? Eternally, that is the supreme 
question. 


The religion needed for this world is the same for all 
worlds. ‘Theology is but paper currency, only represent- 
ing real values, provincial and good at home. Pure gold 
of character is the real value, good all over the globe 
and in all the divine dominions. Whithersoever we go, 
safe in the loving Father’s arms, no wings of the morning 
can carry us beyond his faithful care. Wherever we 
do our best, all things work together for good and all 
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things issue well. The friendly gates of death will but 
open to us larger rooms and higher service in the Father’s 
house of many mansions. Following Jesus, as spiritual 
leader, up the heavenly heights he will take us. We will 
aspire to be perfect even as God is perfect. Whatsoever 
we would that men should do to us, we will do even so 
unto them. The Christianity of Jesus Christ, love to 
God and man, will prove itself for all mankind and for all 
worlds the one eternal religion. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


My lonely bark beneath the sea-gull’s screaming 
Pursues her way across the stormy sea; 
Around her mingle, in tumultuous glee, 

The roar of waters and the lightning’s gleaming. 


And memory, down whose face the tears are streaming, 
Looks for the shore it can no longer see, 
While hope, that struggled long and wearily 

With broken oar, at last gives up its dreaming, 


Still at the helm erect my spirit stands. 
Gazing at sea and sky, and bravely crying 
Amid the howling winds and groaning strands: 
Sail on, sail on, O crew, all fates defying, 

Till at the gate of dark oblivion’s lands 
We see afar the white shores of the dying, 


—Giosue Carducci, translated by Frank Sewall 


_ The Government of Cities. 


It has proved a very good thing for our American life 
to separate national politics from the business of the 
government of cities as far as possible. There are, how- 
ever, some hints which could be taken from old history 
which might be studied to advantage. 

In the best periods of the Roman state there was a 
certain gradation in office which reduced the candidates 
for election to a certain circle of men who had experience 
in the government of Rome. Any young patrician who 
looked forward to distinction in the higher grades of 
political office had to take his turn in the lower grades. 
It was somewhat as if we said here that, if a man wanted 
to be mayor, he must have served in the common council 
at the head of some department, and on the school com- 
mittee. 

When the late Gov. Rice was first chosen mayor of 
Boston, it happened to me that I accompanied him in a 
visit to Deer Island. I was new in my own official duty 
in Boston, and of course an essential part of that duty 
involved some personal knowledge of the ‘island and its 
inhabitants. As we came back on the boat, I said to 
the governor, ‘‘Why do you not do thus and thus?” 
And he said, ‘‘If I should be chosen another year, I might 
suggest so and so; but, you see, I have never been in 
the city government before. I am learning every day. 
Everything is new to me, and I must not rush into affairs 
where I have had no experience.”’ 

Exactly this difficulty stands in the way of every 
person who has not tried his hand in city administration. 
In the recent dramatic days in New York, where the 
election of Mr. Jerome was really the most important 
detail in a canvass curiously mixed, you heard on every 
side praise of Jerome because he had chosen to make his 
home among the people whose affairs he was administer- 
ing. This does not mean that such a man hobnobs 
with a street-sweeper. It means that he really knows 
what are the needs of such a community, what are their 
misfortunes, what are their successes. The place of his 
administration is like the little garden which a country 
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gentleman has around his house and about which he can 
give his orders intelligently. 

When you come to analyze the success which Tammany 
has had in directing New York for nearly three genera- 
tions of men, you find that Tammany has placed in the 
centre of its constitution the instruction that every dis- 
trict leader must live in the district assigned to him. 
What follows is that he has the oversight of the people 
in his district. If they are sick, he knows it. If there 
is a death in any family, he knows it or can know it; 
and he takes care, if you please, with a certain barbaric 
lavishness, of their household. 

The same thing exists in Boston, in its way. It is 
only last week that I knew of a poor Irish woman who 
had made thirteen people promise to vote with her 
ward boss, and her appeal was simply that he had been 
good to her family when her husband died. 

I think that there is no question that in Rome, at the 
best period of her administration, a similar superin- 
tendence was exercised over the people in the humbler 
walks of life by their superiors in fortune. And, if in 
the worst periods of Rome we find that those people 
were interested more in ‘‘bread and in the circus” than 
they were interested in the foreign conquests of Rome 
or her defeats, it must be confessed that the successful 
Roman gentlemen earned their promotion by doing 
what the demands of a common humanity ought to have 
made them do. 

I cannot help thinking that we should improve half 
the evils of city life if, in place of this sort of political 
surveillance to be carried out by selfish men for selfish 
purposes, we could divide Boston, for instance, into as 
many subdivisions as there are working churches in the 
city, and make each church mindful for its district, 
eager to accept its responsibilities; as in care for the sick, 
in teaching the ignorant, in welcoming the stranger, in 
arresting contagious disease. 

The tender Christian oversight which in the old New 
England parish was exercised by the only church in 
that parish toward every one in the township is just as 
possible in the ward of a city as it is where the flowers 
grow and the sun shines. The district assigned to a 
church need not be that under the shadow of its steeple. 
But, gradually, the members of that church would be- 
come acquainted. Whether it is its slums or its play- 
grounds, they would be able to see in detail what are 
its needs, physical, intellectual, and spiritual. They 
need not undertake the conversion of its people to their 
own historical religious tenets. They would fail if they 
did. But they could introduce sunlight where there 
is none, they could arrest contagion when it first gained 
a foothold, and, indeed, in a thousand such ways they 
could bring glad tidings to those who had not heard them. 
To tell the whole truth, a church which had such duties 
would gain as much as would that district where it had 
the superintendence. EDWARD H. HALE. 


Love is not getting, but giving; not a wild dream of 
pleasure and a madness of desire,—oh, no, love is not 
that. It is goodness and honor, and peace and pure 
living,—yes, love is that,—and it is the best thing in 
the world, and the thing that lives longest.—Henry 
van Dyke. 


I can wish for you the things I hold good things, a 
deep, intense love for one higher and stronger than your- 
self, or that peace and joy which come, one sees, to 
some elect natures who have got rid of the achings and 
yearnings of self, and live in the life of others.—George 
S. Merriman. 
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The Organization of the World. 


BY LASALLE A. MAYNARD. 


In these days of radium, wireless telegra- 
phy, Hague Courts, and many other no 
less remarkable discoveries, inventions, and 
achievements in the world of art, science, and 
international affairs, one must needs be more 
than ever cautious and sure of both his major 
and his minor premises before he proceeds to 
condemn as visionary and impracticable 
some new and still more wonderful proposal 
of science or some hitherto unheard of scheme 
for the promotion of human happiness. We 
presume, for example, that not a few would 
be inclined at a hasty glance to pronounce 
the plan outlined in a little book we have 
before us, under the title World Organiza- 
tion, as the work of a visionary, a millennial 
dreamer, and hardly worthy the serious con- 
sideration of practical and thinking men. 

The author, Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman 
of Boston, is far, however, from being a mere 
phantom chaser, a dreamer of empty dreams, 
but, on the contrary, that he is a man of an 
eminently practical turn of mind, a man 
‘who does things,” to use a current and apt 
phrase. And we cannot believe that any 
thoughtful person can read his book care- 
fully and not yield to its clear and persua- 
sive reasoning and be converted to the 
author’s views. 

For the plan set forth in this volume, as 
the author is careful to point out with re- 
peated emphasis, is not revolutionary, but 
evolutionary, the logical and inevitable out- 
come of the spirit of the age, of the many 
and obvious tendencies toward the unity and 
solidarity of men and nations now apparent 
in the life of the world. The proposition is 
nothing less than the organization of all nations 
into a single political body, a federation of 
states similar in many respects to our own 
Union, and like it under a central government 
endowed with police powers and with judicial, 
legislative, and executive functions co-or- 
dinated and directed under a world con- 
stitution. 

The author shows that one of these three 
branches of a world government, the judici- 
ary, already existsin a modified form in The 
Hague Tribunal, that the second, a legislative 
body, has been formulated in the stated 
International Congress which has already 
been indorsed by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, promoted by the Interparliamentary 
Union at its recent session in Brussels and 
by its special request included by President 
Roosevelt in the constructive programme 
of the next peace conference at The Hague. 
With these two departments, therefore, the 
judiciary and the legislative, far on the way 
to actual establishment, there remains only 
the third, the executive body, to be formu- 
lated to have all the essential features of a 
world organization brought under immediate 
consideration of men and nations, 

The writer proceeds to show by ample ci- 
tations from the written and the unwritten 
laws now recognized in international affairs, 
that nearly every article necessary for a 
world constitution now actually exists in a 
detached and uncorrelated form. In the 
decisions and agreements arrived at by va- 
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rious international congresses on such matters 
as the postal service, uniform weights and 
measures, sanitation, the suppression of 
piracy and the slave trade, are seen the ma- 
terial which only needs formal phrasing and 
orderly arrangement to supply nearly every 
needed clause in a written constitution for 
the proposed federation of the world. The 
whole scheme of government, in brief, which 
the volume proposes, is therefore not at all 
the “‘baseless fabric of a vision,” but simply 
a gathering up and putting into tangible and 
concrete form for practical use principles and 
powers which are already universally recog- 
nized, and in operation in a more or less un- 
certain and desultory way. 

For the wealth of argument and sound 
reasoning which the author brings to bear 
in support of his noble and far-reaching plan, 
we must refer the reader to the book itself 
which belongs to the excellent series pub- 
lished for the International Union by Ginn 
& Co., of Boston. We commend it in 
this conspicuous way and urge its perusal 
because in our judgment the scheme of gov- 
ernment outlined in the book is not only 
entirely feasible, but eminently desirable and 
even essential to the cause of enduring peace, 
to the development and highest well-being of 
humanity. The object to be attained here 
may well command the energies and enlist the 
enthusiastic support of every laborer in the 
wide field of human betterment. 


Literature. 


Buddhism and Christianity.* 


The new rapprochement between the East 
and the West is strikingly illustrated by 
the attempts now being made to compare 
Buddhist and Christian sacred books, ideas, 
and ceremonies. ‘The day has gone by when 
Christian travellers thought it necessary to 
explain the curious resemblances between 


*BUDDHIST AND CHRISTIAN GOSPELS, NOW FIRST COM 
PARED FROM THE ORIGINALS. By Albert J. Edmunds 
Edited, with Parallels and Notes from the Chinese Buddh- 
ist Tripitaka, by M. Anesaki. Tokyo: The Yuhokwan 
Publishing House. For sale in America by the Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. Large 8vo. pp. 
iv, 230, 6. 

An Eastern exposition of the gospel of Jesus according 
to Saint John, being an interpretation thereof by Dri Pardn- 
anda by the light of Jnana Yoga. Edited by R. L. Harri- 
son. London: William Hutchinson & Co., 1902; New 
York: Theosophical Publishing Company. 8yo. pp. ix. 
3II. 
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Christian and medieval Buddhist rituals 
as a trick of Satan to entrap the unhappy 
heathen: such resemblances are now gener- 
ally held to be the result of borrowing on 
the part of Buddhists. Attention is di- 
rected rather to the large controlling ideas 
and to the early sacred books, particularly to 
the Christian Gospels, with a view to deter- 
mining whether Christianity has taken any- 
thing from Buddhism, The fault with 
many recent works has been the failure to 
sift the material critically: relatively late 
Buddhist treatises have been set by the side 
of the Biblical documents. Mr Edmunds 
uses for comparison only such Buddhist 
works as are held by scholars to have been in 
existence at the middle of the first century 
of our era, and may therefore conceivably 
have influenced Christian thought. He 
adduces eighty-seven parallels, on most of 
which he lays no stress, properly regarding 
them as similarities that might have sprung 
independently from similar situations. Such 
are the initial temptation, the sending out 
of missionaries, sympathy with the poor and 
with malefactors, various ethical rules. 
It is the agreement in the infancy stories 
that principally arrests attention. These 
show in fact remarkable. coincidences, not 
merely in separate facts, but also in the order 
of occurrences. No stress, indeed, can be 
laid on the supernatural birth (and the vir- 
ginal birth is not found in the Buddhist 
stories),—this is naturally explicable from 
Hebrew and Greek sources,—and in Matthew 
the foreign element (the star and the Magi) 
is Zoroastrian. It is in Luke that Mr. Ed- 
munds discovers the most obvious indica- 
tions of Buddhist influence. The points he 
mentions are the spiritual power overshad- 
owing the mother, the vision of rejoicing 
heavenly hosts, the angelic hymn, the pre- 
diction of the aged man (a hermit in the 
Buddhist story). The similar combinations 
of these incidents in the two scriptures is 
doubtless striking. The incidents, however, 
taken separately, may be accounted for 
or understood from the Palestinian atmos- 
phere of the latter part of the first century 
(supposing that to bethedateof Luke). The 
divine overshadowing cloud, which appears 
in the transfiguration incident also (Luke 
ix. 34), might be derived from the Old Tes- 
tament wilderness cloud, which is spiritual- 
ized in 1 Cor. x. 1-4. Considering the promi- 
nent part played by angels in post-exilic 
Judaism, the vision of them and their song 
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cannot be thought surprising; and the ap- 
pearance of Simeon, while it is not organi- 
cally connected with the religious ideas of 
the time, is a not unnatural incident. Some- 
thing like it, for example, is mentioned in 
connection with the birth of Obed (Ruth iv. 
14, 15). And, back of these resemblances, 
be they great or small, between Buddhist 
and Christian stories lies the question whether 
the circumstances of the time make the sup- 
position of Christian borrowing from Buddh- 
ist sources probable. It is well known that 
there was intercourse between East and West: 
there were embassies and commercial rela- 
tions. In 1 Macc. vi. 37, there is mention of 
Indian elephant-drivers. Such intercourse 
however, was superficial, not likely to induce 
exchange of religious ideas. A more inti- 
mate social relation appears to be involved 
in the presence of Indian fables and other 
stories in Palestine: there are traces of the 
Ahikar story, now supposed to be of Indian 
origin in the book of Tobit. Yet there is a 
difference between the migration of fables 
and similar stories and the passing over of 
religious narratives. The former follows 
naturally on ordinary popular intercourse; 
the latter implies sympathy with a foreign 
religion,—a sort of sympathy that the Jews 
of that time were hardly likely to feel. In 
fine, the hypothesis of early Christian loans 
from Buddhism must be regarded as not 
proven; but further discoveries may possibly 
modify this conclusion. 

Dri Pardnanda’s volume (a sort of sequel 
to his Commentary on Matthew) is an inter- 
pretation of the Fourth Gospel from the 
point of view of modern Buddhism. It 
has small exegetical value: it hardly under- 
takes to give the exact thought of the writer 
of the gospel. Our author’s exposition is 
based, his editor explains, not on theory or 
speculation, but on jnana yoga, which is “‘the 
fullest and most intimate union of the Sanc- 
tified Spirit in man with the Illumining 
Spirit of the Universe.” ‘There are points of 
contact between Buddhism and the Fourth 
Gospel, the most important of which is the 
general conception of the spiritual oneness 
of God (or the Universe) and man, and this 
volume contains many just and helpful re- 
flections. Its special interest for Western 
readers will be its statements of Buddhist 
ideas and its attempt to discover identity 
between them and the ideas of the New Tes- 
tament. 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—The vol- 
umes thus far published in the Crown Theo- 
logical Library have had great and perma- 
nent interest. We have but to recall the 
names of Friedrich Delitzsch, Jean Réville, 
Adolf Harnack, Prof Cheyne, Auguste 
Sabatier, and Otto Pfleiderer, to be aware of 
the unusual value of the series to which they 
have contributed. The aim of the publishers 
seems to be to combine high scholarship 
with the treatment of vital themes, and in 
this they have succeeded in a remarkable 
manner, ‘The present volume, being of com- 
posite authorship, can hardly be dismissed 
in a single judgment. It is a “Symposium” 
in which, we will say, ‘“‘experts” of various 
sects and widely- differing lines of thought 
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treat their subject, the Child, in his relation 
to Heredity, Environment, Capacity for Re- 
ligion, etc. The book is thus the result of 
a sort of “laboratory method” of testing 
the spiritual nature of youth, in which a 
dry, white light is turned upon the child to 
see in what attitude he really stands toward 
the supreme element in human life,—religion. 
And here, of course, though all are well 
worth having, some papers are more valu- 
able than others. The essay on ‘‘The Child 
and Heredity” is particularly suggestive. 
Prof. Henry Jones does not take the ex- 
treme view of Maudsley and Galton which 
leaves hardly a hope for the child of unfor- 
tunate parents. The frog ‘‘amid dull, col- 
orless surroundings, ceases to be bright green, 
and becomes a sombre gray. Put him 
among foliage again, and his green soon 
returns. But,” and this is the point, it is 
not the foliage that makes the change, it 
is the ‘power of changing his color to suit 
his environment.’ So of the child, ‘‘What 
a child inherits are not actual tendencies, but 
potential faculties.’ Then appropriately fol- 
lows the interesting essay on ‘‘The Child 
and Environment.” The author denies 
Locke’s extreme view that the mind of the 
infant is a tabula rasa,—a sheet of white 
paper on which anything can be written. 
Nor yet can we exactly accept Wordsworth’s 
“trailing clouds of glory.” The Platonic 


theory of the great Ode has long since been 
proved to be, like the achievements of the 
early Greeks, ‘‘no very great things.” But 
certainly the environment. is “part of the 
child.” What a difference—and it is this 
upon which the writer largely dwells—be- 
tween the mental furnishing of the child 
shut up in city streets and that of the country 
boy, with all God’s out-of-doors around 
him! It is worse than foolish to approach 
the two by the same avenues. Now the 
child, like primitive man, has through fear 
and hope, and even the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, a capacity for religion, and at an 
early stage some sense of sin, and, varying 
with different personalities, or according to 
the church communion in which he finds 
himself, some need of what is technically 
named ‘‘conversion.” In the treatment of 
these subjects there is every degree and 
shade of orthodoxy and mild heterodoxy, 
from the liberal view of Canon Henson, 
though we do not enjoy what he quotes, 
approvingly, the baptismal service of the 
Church of England to the narrower secta- 
rianism of the Baptists and the so-called 
‘Free Churches.” One of the most inter- 
esting of these papers is that on ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Training of Children among the 
Jews,” by Rabbi A. A.Green. Here we have 
a man on his “‘native heath.” If any one 
should know his Bible, it is a Jewish rabbi, 
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and he usually does know it. We have 
several times witnessed the Jewish service of 
which he speaks—the Barmitzvah—and, 
though there is something almost humorous 
in the idea of a boy of thirteen taking upon 
himself the responsibility for his own life, 
independently of his parents, there is a very 
real solemnity about it. Indeed, anything 
that will give a child the sense that religion 
is something for him, and not an unreal and 
mysterious thing for his grandparents alone, 
is certainly worth having. And this book, 
with its widely varying points of view, may 
do something to teach the teachers in what 
direction our efforts must be turned. 


OvuTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN 
HunTER. By ‘Theodore Roosevelt. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.—The 
President dedicates his book to John Bur- 
roughs, with whom he took a trip to Yellow- 
stone Park, and whose good influence is 
manifest throughout the volume. John Muir, 
who was also a companion of the President 
in one of his journeys in the West, has con- 
tributed somewhat to the education of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the sportsman, Our 
author began life in such a way that he has 
developed a physical constitution which de- 
mands violent exercise and a great deal of 
it. He believes that men ought to harden 
themselves and learn to do things that re- 
quire resolution and courage. He might 
easily have become a man who had no higher 
ideal than to be a hunter of big game. There 
still lingers an inclination to measure his 
strength against the wild beasts of the field 
and forest; but, having been called to higher 
things, and having answered to the call, it 
is pleasant to see the passion of the man 
who hunts and kills giving place to the nobler 
instincts of the student and lover of nature. 
He holds that the carnivorous animals must 
be kept down by constant warfare, else the 
earth would soon be uninhabitable; and it 
is to these animals that he now devotes his 
attention, but not so much for the love of 
killing as to furnish a sufficient stimulus 
for physical effort. He says: ‘“‘As we grow 
older, I think most of us become less keen 
about that part of the hunt which consists 
in the killing. I know that, as far as I am 
concerned, I have long gone past the stage 
when the chief end of a hunting trip was the 
bag.” Again he says, “It is an excellent 
thing for any man to be a good horseman 
and a good marksman, to be bold and hardy 
and wonted to feats of strength and endur- 
ance, to be able to live in the open, to feel 
a self-reliant readiness in any crisis.’ He 
thinks men who live sedentary lives, as he 
must most of the time, need hard and rough 
play as a corrective. There may be two 
opinions on this point, and we might quote 
the venerable Mark Hopkins on the other 
side, He held that a student required only 
just so much muscular exercise and devel- 
opment as would serve to keep his vital 
organs in health, and that an equable mode 
of life was much more wholesome than one 
of violent contrasts. May the President 
reach an old age as serene and vigorous as 
that of President Hopkins! While there are 
stories of the killing of bears, cougars, moun- 
tain lions, with pictures illustrating the 
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chase of these wild beasts, the most inter- 
esting of all the illustrations in the book are 
Stewart’s photographs of living wild animals, 
which he not only portrays in surprising 
attitudes, but sometimes at very short range. 
The time may come when the President will 
leave the necessary slaughter of beasts to 
those who make a business of it, and will go 
into the wilderness without a gun to engage 
in that new sport, the study of wild beasts 
in their haunts, with the aid of a camera,— 
a pursuit which requires all the endurance, 
skill, courage, and other masculine qualities 
which the hunter exhibits. The book con- 
cludes with some domestic notes which are 
of interest. The volume is handsomely 
printed, and would be a success without 
reference to the author’s station. 


RELIGION AND Poxitics. By Algernon 
Sidney Crapsey. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker.—This title, without explanation, is 
rather misleading. The book is really a 
résumé, and a very good one, of the history 
of the Christian Church, beginning with the 
time of Jesus,—and even before that pre- 
senting a view of the old Roman world,— 
and its relation to the State. We have the 
rather uncommon situation of a minister 
well up in history, giving a critical survey of 
the historical field from the standpoint of 
religion. And we are bound to say that it 
is a fair fight, with no undue favor shown 
to religion. Nor yet, as in Dr. Draper’s 
famous book, The Conflict between Science 
and Religion, is it a foregone conclusion that 
one or the other champion will come out 
ahead. Mr. Crapsey strikes us as very fair- 
minded, and the book is valuable as a con- 
densed picture of the struggle through the 
ages between priest and king, pope and em- 
peror, State and Church, with the ever-rising 
power of the people. Here are a few points. 
The opposition of Jesus to the State church 
was ‘“‘not the action of a mad fanatic, it 
was the action of the greatest moral intelli- 
gence ever born into the world.” Again, 
““The creeds of Christendom are of value, not 
as historical statements,—for the primitive 
and medieval Christians had no historical 
sense,—but they are of immense value as 
attempts on the part of ordinary men to 
measure the greatest personality”’ of all time. 
The author has a hope that Christianity 
will eventually supersede Mohammedanism, 
which is a “spent force. The religion of 
Jesus . . . will reconquer the birthplace of 
Jesus, and make the countries of the East 
obedient to the faith.” As for the Refor- 
mation, ‘‘Ither, in making his appeal to 
Scripture simply substituted authority for 
authority,—the authority of the written for 
the authority of the oral tradition.” The 
extreme of our author’s radicalism is reached 
when he says, ‘‘ The two ministers of religion 
who are doing the most for the common 
salvation to-day are the mayor and the 
health officer.” On the contrary, we rather 
agree with the man somewhat “‘intoxicate 
in his praises,’ who, knocking against a 
church, said, ‘It is this thing that makes 
it hard for us gents to have what we want.” 
Even the schools, thinks Mr. Crapsey, are 
afraid of admitting the element of religion, 
and, if ‘‘by chance they do employ a clergy- 
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man, they take care that he is not a clergy- 
man enough to hurt him,’ We think no 
minister ought to be “‘a clergyman enough 
to hurt him.” If he is, he must first be a 
pretty poor sort of man. But we heartily 
applaud the author in what he says of the 
wholesale commercialism of the present day 
and the need of a higher inspiration to re- 
deem politics. One of the best places for 
religion we know is to be found in politics. 


Jewish Encyciropapra. Vol. XI. Sam- 
son-Tautmip. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $6.—This 
great enterprise is moving rapidly toward a 
successful conclusion. When the next and 
last volume appears, if one may judge from 
the impression made by this one, there will 
be difficulty in crowding everything into it. 
With the successive volumes, there are no 
indications of slighted work or scanty scholar- 
ship. While the publication is a commer- 
cial venture of great moment to those who’ 
are concerned with the business part of it, 
yet it is evident that the interest and en- 
thusiasm, not only of Jewish, but other 
scholars, has been enlisted, and that work 
has been done second to none in any depart- 
ment of cyclopedic, Biblical, and religious 
literature. The student of Christian liter- 
ature cannot afford to neglect the Rabbinical 
learning furnished in this volume in profu- 
sion, by Hebrew scholars who are competent 
for the task of translating and interpreting 
the records of the Hebrew people. While to 
many eminent Christian scholars such studies 
must be foreign and difficult, to these He- 
brews, who have breathed the atmosphere 
of Hebrew learning from childhood, and who 
inherit stores of learning and traditional ap- 
titude, such learning is natural and is taken 
in as one breathes his native air. It is not 
only a credit to the Jewish race, but an ad- 
vantage to the Christian Church, to have 
such profuse stores of learning put at the 
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disposal of every student. One of the most 
important articles in this volume relates to 
Saul of Tarsus. . While denying the claims 
to be a special representative of Judaism 
which are ascribed to him, his work is treated 
with great seriousness and respect, although 
he is said to represent, not Hebraism, but 
Hellenism, It is claimed that he shows no 
familiarity with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which he always quotes from the Greek ver- 
sion. But the letter ‘‘s” includes, also, a 
great number of Biblical and other articles 
of great importance, such as Samuel, Sinai, 
King Saul, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, Swine, 
Samson, and Satan. These are only a few 
of the titles of articles which include history 
and legend and many other forms of Hebrew 
tradition and learning. In the early depart- 
ments, historical, Biblical, and sociological, 
the treatment is equally full. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT Ecyp- 
TIANS. By Georg Steindorff, Professor of 
Egyptology at the University of Leipzig. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—This is the fifth series of the American 
Lectures on the History of Religions, its 
predecessors being those on Buddhism (Rhys- 
Davids), Religion of Primitive Peoples (Brin- 
ton), Jewish Religious Life After the Exile 
(Cheyne), Religion of Israel to the Exile 
(Budde). The present volume consists of five 
lectures, with the following headings: ‘‘The 
Egyptian Religion in the Earliest Times,” 
“The Development of the Egyptian Relig- 
ion,” ‘‘Temples and ceremonies,” ‘‘Magic 
Art: the Life after Death,’ ‘‘Graves and 
Burials: the Egyptian Religion outside 
Egypt.”’ Much that appears on the Egyp- 
tian religion in popular books and in maga- 
zine articles is unreliable, and stress is to 
be iaid on the cautiousness of so eminent an 
authority as Steindorff. ‘‘Our knowledge of 
the Egyptian Religion,’ he says, “‘is still 
relatively small, and for the present no 
scientific treatment of the subject is possible 
which does not leave large gaps and in 
part depend on hypothetical instructions.” 
What he states as fact may be relied on as 
representing in general the best-considered 
views of the Egyptological science of to-day. 
It must be remembered, however, that new 
discoveries are constantly modifying the 
opinions of scholars. In particular, our 
knowledge of the beginnings, the ‘‘prehis- 
toric period,” is still vague, and Steindorff’s 
account of it must be regarded as provisional, 
Nor is his section on the theography—the 
weak point in our histories of the Egyptian 
religion—quite satisfactory. The genesis of 
Egyptian deities must be studied from the 
point of view of the general history of re- 
ligion. On the other hand his description of 
the later religious development and of the 
eschatological views is good. An interesting 
point is that he regards the ka not as a double 
of the man, but as a guardian spirit (p. 122). 
He finds no proof of Egyptian influence on 
the higher Hebrew religious ideas, or of He- 
brew influence on Egyptian thought. He 
thinks it probable that the worship of the 
Israelites contained numerous Egyptian ele- 
ments (p. 168); but he merely touches this 
question and gives no good grounds for his 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS BE- 
LIEF, By W. H. Mallock. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75.—Mr. Mallock 
often reminds us of the answer made by M. 
Talleyrand when asked how the Duke of 
Wellington spoke French when he was once 
in Paris. The reply was, ‘‘As he does every- 
thing, sir, with great courage.” There is no 
mystery of the spirit which he does not probe 
with courage, if not with audacity. He jeers 
at the theologians, he scoffs at the philoso- 
phers, and makes little account of the man 
of science when he confronts the problems 
which every open-minded thinker finds pre- 
pared for him when he begins to study the 
ways of God with man. While Mr. Mallock 
is not a great thinker and is not always a 
reverent one, he serves a good purpose as 
a kind of theological gadfly. He buzzes 
about the bishops, the ecclesiastics, and the 
creed-makers, finds out the weak points in 
their arguments, discovers when they give 
away their case unwittingly, and irritates 
them by an exhibition of their futility. 
Then he, in the character of the defender 
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of the faith, boldly advances to show how 
the cause which is hopeless under their 
management and defence can be saved by an 
appeal to the deeper reason and common 
sense by which men live in spite of all prob- 
lems of science, philosophy, and theology. 
His conclusions are rational and well 
founded, because he claims that the beliefs 
that will survive are those that have sur- 
vived because they have been conducive 
to the higher life of mankind. They are 
justified by experience, they are in accord 
with rational considerations, and, although 
incapable of proof, as physical facts are 
supposed to be, they are sure of final accep- 
tation, because they lie in the line of progress 
and satisfy the minds and conscience of 
those who feel the responsibility for ad- 
vancing them. 


NEw CREATIONS OF PLANT Lire, A Short 
Account of the Life and Work of Luther 
Burbank. By W.S. Harwood. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75.—In many 
ways the inventors of this generation have 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


For the Kindergarten Division 
One Year of Sunday-school Lessons. By Florence 
U. Palmer. Postpaid, $1.00. 
For the Elementary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 6-8) 


Manual for Teachers, with lessons, music and man- 
ual Work. By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary 
Root Kern. (Ready Jan. 1, 1906.) 


ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 9-11) 
An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Chil- 
dren. By Georgia L, Chamberlin, Postpaid, $1.00. 
For the Secondary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 12-13) 
Studies in the Gospel according to Mark. By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, $1.00. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE (AGES 14-15) 
Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. (Ready for use in 
the autumn.) 
ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 16-17) 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 
Shailer Mathews. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Principtles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. Post- 
paid, $ 1.11. 


A SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM FOR 1905-06 


HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A pamphlet on the Graded Curriculum as applied to Sunday—school work will be sent free on request. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 12 


The University of Chicago Press 


BIBLE STUDIES 


For the Adult Division 
The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Emest 
DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul, By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton. Paper. Postpaid, 54 cents. 


For the Home Division and Private Circles 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. 
Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Life of the Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus. 
Shailer Mathews. Paper, 50 cents, 

The Founding of the Christian Church. By Emest 
DeWitt Burton. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. 
R. Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William 
R. Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 


By 


By 


By 


By William 


An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum. By George 
W. Pease. Postpaid, $1.63. 


Chicago, and 
156 Fifth Abe., N.Y. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - - Boston 


Character Making 
And Other Sermons 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
PRICE $1.00 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 Congress Street . . Boston 


«“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. | Edited by 

Rey. Cuas. W.Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, ¥ cents. 

Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress S8t., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, so cents 
er eer: Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beason 
t., Boston, 
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brought to pass wonders which exceed in 
number and usefulness all that had been done 
in a thousand previous years. Not least 
among the wonderful things which have 
come within the lifetime of this generation 
is the work of Mr. Burbank in creating new 
varieties and new plants. We use the word 
“creating” advisedly. He takes two vege- 
tables, two fruits, two flowers, and out of 
them makes a third which did not exist be- 
fore, and which Nature, unaided, could not 
have produced. If the theologians only 
knew it, this is a real illustration, fit for their 
use, of the method of creation by which this 
world has been fitted to be the home of civ- 
ilized men. During the many thousands of 
years since the world began, all our modern 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, and domestic ani- 
mals have been produced, in the forms in 
which they now exist, and prepared for our 
use by direct creation, on the basis of the 
few wild forms which came into existence 
at the same time with man. He began to 
eat the few kinds of raw meat, nuts, and 
vegetables which he could digest. Slowly 
out of them he has brought the wonderful 
profusion of viands which now satisfy his 
hunger and please his senses. Mr. Burbank 
has simply taken the processes, hitherto 
spread over thousands of years, and com- 
pressed them so that in a few years he works 
miracles which it took uninstructed human 
beings hundreds or thousands of years to 
bring about This is an illustration not only 
of what has happened in Mr. Burbank’s de- 
partment, but what has been going on in all 
kinds of work in which man, the assistant 
creator of the world, has beenemployed. Be- 
sides some account of Mr. Burbank’s achieve- 
ments, something is told about his early life, 
his struggles with adverse fortune, his noble 
disregard of money-making, and the ideal- 
ism which makes him a poet as well as a 
great public benefactor. 


IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
By James Outram. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3—The author apolo- 
gizes for the existence of his book and does 
so, it seems, sincerely; for, while it is, as he 
says, not sufficiently worked over because 
his power of application had been impaired 
by overwork, it evidently comes out of an 
enthusiastic love of nature and a desire to 
make known to the world the wonders of 
the mountains to those who need the rest 
and refreshment that come by contact with 
nature in her wilder moods and sublime 
aspects. Driven to the mountains by the 
need of mental rest and a change of occu- 
pation, he spent three summers with other 
enthusiasts exploring the recesses of the 
Canadian Rockies and climbing up to the 
high places. Among his companions was 
one of whom he has much to say, Philip 
Stanley Abbot, a young man known and 
loved of many, one of the most expert mem- 
bers of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
who did more than most mountaineers to 
call public attention to this wonderland of 
the West, and who lost his life a few years 
since by one of those unaccountable acci- 
dents which may baffle the most careful 
and most discreet mountaineer, He who 
lost his life was the most unlikely of all the 
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climbers to meet such an end. Since that 
time many new paths have been discovered, 
and it has been made easy for all who love 
the mountains to enjoy some of the most 
sublime and beautiful scenery in the world. 
The illustrations, with the sketches of ex- 
ploration and adventure, make one’s blood 
tingle with desire to leave the noise and 
grime and dust of the city, and go where one 
can enjoy these vast simplicities and sub- 
limities of nature. 


OLD LAMPS AND NEw, AND OTHER VERSE. 
Also, By Gaza’s Gate, acantata. By Edward 
Willard Watson, M.D., Philadelphia: H W. 
Fisher & Co. $1.—Of course the only ex- 
cuse for verse is that it is inevitable. Like 
Luther, it must so stand, it can do or be no 
other. We cannot say that Dr. Watson is 
quite inevitable enough. His ear cannot be 
perfectly sensitive to music, or he could not 
write, for instance, such a line as 


“Ever agreeing, discordant never, happily 
pass,” 
or 


“And the moon that shines on lovers,”’ etc. 


Certainly stress, accent, must be observed, 
as well as counting the number of syllables 
of a line. But there are better things than 
these we have quoted. The sonnet, “‘Re- 
nunciation,” with the exception of the fact 
that the eighth line, which, according to the 
true scheme of the sonnet, ought to complete 
the first part, is grammatically carried into 
the ninth, is very good indeed. If it did not 
at once challenge comparison with Mrs. 
Meynell’s fine sonnet, ‘‘Renouncement,” 
which Mr. Ruskin praised so highly, though 
not as he sometimes did too wildly, it would 
certainly serve. We question the justice, not 
to say the common morality, of “A Name 
to Live,” where the writer urges some one 
to make his ‘‘little mark,” and ‘“‘better an ill 
one than no mark at all,’”’ coupling the names 
of Plato and Nero,—as if one would not better 
be nothing to all eternity than to hold the 
one name of horror. The cantata irresisti- 
bly suggests Milton’s superb ‘‘Samson,”— 
we can hardly say to Dr. Watson’s advan- 
tage. Still no one expects a great flight of 
poetry in such a nondescript thing as a can- 
tata. 


Farr MARGARET. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.—This 
is one of Mr. Crawford’s most sensational 
tales. It is written with great apparent 
familiarity with things that go on within 
and without the musical circles of Paris. 
A young woman, with rare gifts as an op- 
eratic singer, wins the love and admiration 
of a world-weary prima donna, who behaves 
in the most generous way and even prepares 
to withdraw from the stage, in order to give 
her beautiful young rival a fair field. Two 
lovers appear, one the son of the old prima 
donna, who takes an English name and feels 
disgraced at his mother’s career to such an 
extent that he does not dare to press his 
suit with the young lady, who was in love 
with him and would have accepted him, had 
he been more bold, The other lover is a 
Greek financier of vast wealth and many 
accomplishments. He woos like a pirate in 
the garb of a gentleman, and does not win. 
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A RARE BOOK OF HUMOR 


EUTYCHUS 


By BROOKE HERFORD 


A delightfully witty commentary 
on the foibles and minor weak- 
nesses of human nature by a 


keen observer and charmingly 


droll writer. The title sounds 
serious—hence the amusing sur- 
prise at the contents. 


70 cents net; 75 cents by mail 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


BOSTON 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
“Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 
The Geneva Council. 
The Way to God. 
The Federation of Churchcs—and the Uni- 
tarians. 
What is Christianity ? 
The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 
Missionary Motives. 
Honesty in Religion. 


2 PND waAwD 


‘Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 Bast 20th Street, New York. 


SUNDAY STORIES 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were poplioned more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
them. The book is pony of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
tbe ill is so well disguiaed 5 in jam that the reader is led to 
low it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
Seoceuateatl this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHoot Socig ry, 25 BEACON 
STREET, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street - Boston 
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Margaret makes her first appearance on the 
stage in Belgium with amazing success, but 
with an accompaniment of mysterious pro- 
ceedings behind the scenes. Madame Bo- 
nanni, the old prima donna, scents a con- 
spiracy, thrusts herself in the disguise of a 
great cloak into the place where Margaret 
was expected to be, and is promptly ab- 
ducted. Reaching her destination, she 
throws off her cloak, and astonishes her ab- 
ductor, who, it is hinted, is a royal personage, 
and is herself astonished to find that he is 
not, as she expected, Margaret’s Greek lover. 
At this point of tension the story abruptly 
closes with the statement, ‘And with the 
big-hearted woman’s laugh ends the first 
part of this history.” 


NELSON’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS’ EDI- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN STANDARD REVISED 
BrB_z. Illustrated —Everybody knows that 
our English Bible was revised more than 
twenty years ago, and that the revised edition 
was not wholly satisfactory, partly because 
the American members of the Committee of 
Revision suggested amendments which were 
regarded by the English members as too 
thoroughgoing. The American suggestions 
were printed in marginal notes with the agree- 
ment not to interfere with the authorized 
revised Bible for a term of fourteen years. 
After that time expired the present edition 
was prepared containing the American notes, 
and also further revisions suggested by the 
American branch of the committee. This is 
now published in many forms and at many 
prices, with illustrations and many practical 
helps, written of course from the orthodox 
point of view. 


Ways oF Nature. By John Burroughs. 
Bosteu: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 
This little volume is full of accurate ob- 
servation and wise reflections, The author 
still carries on the battle against those at- 
tributing to animals many human faculties, 
but he himself comes perilously near to an 
incoherent mysticism when he deals with the 
mysteries of instinct and the concerted action 
of birds and fishes. They do sometimes, so 
far as we can see, act as if, when moving 
in multitudes, they were controlled by a 
collective mind or that telepathy might ex- 

«plain their common impulses. But, until 
the naturalists have facts to go upon, it will 
be well to speak of these things as unex- 
plained mysteries. Meanwhile, we always 
read what Mr. Burroughs has to say with de- 
light. ; 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


With Spurs of Gold. By Frances Nimmo Greene. $1 50. 
Boys who became Famous Men. By Harriet Pearl 
Skinner. $1.25. 


The Boy Captive in Canada. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 


; 1.25. 
re Reform of Shaun. By Allen French. $1. 
The Indian Dispossessed. By Seth K. Humphrey. 


1.50. 
ms Rikresation of Aunt Mary. By Anne Warner. 
1.50. 
Lynette and the Congressman. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 


1.50. 
From Houghton Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
The Immanence of God. By Borden P. Bowne. $1. 
The Words of Garrison. $1 a3 
bab Star Jewels and Other Wonders. By Abbie Farwell 
rown. $1. 
The Green Shay. By George S. Wasson. $1.50. 
Cicero in Maine, and Other Essays. By Martha Baker 


Dunn. 35: ek 
Lonely O’Malley. By Arthur Stringer. $1.50. - 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A new gift book of permanent value. 
A MARTINEAU YEAR BOOK. 


With Portrait. 
Special gift 


Extracts from James MARTINEAU. 
Cloth, gilt top, neat stamping, 75 cents, 
edition, rich cloth, gold stamping, $1.00. 


“The intense spirituality and closely compacted thought 
tempt one to linger on the page, and fill the brief para- 
graph assigned for a given day with matters that linger in 
the reader’s memory. It is an admirable Year Book for 
the serious.””—Sfringjield Republican 

“Glowing and penetrating passages. A seer in his 
ecstasy can rarely be in spiritual altitude above them: few 
can be so dullas not to thrill to their appeal. To turn to 
them in our habitual mood is to be lifted from a lowland to 
Sierra heights. It isa book with which to begin the day, 
or, if one will, to close it, to turn to at any time when we 
are aware that the ‘world is too much with us,’ —for the 
student’s table, forthe traveller’s pocket, for the invalid’s 
pillow, for the young lady’s boudoir. It comes most op- 
portunely for our Christmas remembrancer, and should 
tempt the purchase of multitudes who for little money 
would buy much.” — Chrzstian Register. 


“A Book for Boys.”’ 
JOHN BROWN THE HERO. 


Personal Reminiscences. By J. W. Wi1nkizy, M.D, 
With an Introduction by Hon. Franx B. SANBORN. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 85 cents ez (postage, 6 cents). 


“The little book, ‘John Brown the Hero,’ has the value 
which always attaches to the direct materials of history,— 
in this case to a clear and simple statement of facts highly 
interesting.’’ —Co_. THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

“The picture is not exclusively of The Hero. Ina 
series of graphic sketches the experiences of the Free 
Staters, the raids of the pro-slavery settlers, the hardships 
and dangers of the early Kansas life, are revealed,”’— 
Standard (New Bedford). 


“Chock full of interest.”” — Uzty (Chicago). 


A fresh and pleasing holiday book, 
EUGENE: A Romance of the Civil War. 


By M. Dunton Sparrow, Author of the Songs “ By 
Quiet Waters,” ‘‘ Where blooms the Jasmine Flower,”’ 
ete. With six full-page illustrations. Cloth, square, 
6x7 inches, gilt top, handsome gold stamping, 7s cents. 


This simple but pleasing romance, printed and bound in 
gift-book style, rich and beautiful, with six full-page il- 
lustrations, is not only a fine specimen of the printer’s art, 
but presents a unique story in flowing verse, inclucing the 
love of the Northern soldier for the Southern maid, In- 
cidentally, the book perhaps cannot fail to have its part in 
the present-day growing reunion in spirit of the North 
and the South. - 


| And Other Essays. 


An unusual book, which from its unique value has 
won its way te immediate recognition. 


NEW TABLES OF STONE, 


By Henry M. Simmons. Cloth, gilt 


top, 328 pages, $1.50 et (postage 12 cents). 


Contents: New Tables of Stone; Unity through Di- 
versity; New Leaves of Scripture; ‘‘The Cosmic Roots 
of Love’?; An Old Parable Extended; The Divinity of 
Man; The Water of Life; The Book of Jonah; The 
Breath of Life; The Sin ina Census; The Rise and Fall 
of Satan; The Enlarging Thought of God; Christianity 
Then and Since; Various Meanings of Easter; The New 
Year of Religion. 

* Having just read the ‘ New Tables of Stone,’ I cannot 
resist the impulse to congratulate the author. Both as to 
material and style it has delighted me. I have_just 
ordered half a dozen copies to send to friends.’’— Hon. 
AnpDREw D. WHITE. 

““If any more desirable book for general reading has 
been issued this year, it has not come to the reviewer’s 
notice.’ — Boston Transcri¢t. 

“It belongs with Fiske’s ‘Destiny of Man’ and ‘Idea 
of God,’ and presents certain inspiring aspects of the evo- 
lutionary philosophy in a stronger and profounder way 
than those essays.””— Epwin D. Mgap. 

‘A revelation of spiritual insight as sweet and fine as 
ever saw the light.””— Rev. SamUELA. Exiot, D.D 


An important new book on the Bible. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT 
LITERATURE. 


Natural History of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
By Newton Mann. One vol., 5x8 inches, 381 pp. 
$1.50 ze, postage 15 cents. 


The writer has here presented, in a lucid, straightfor- 
ward, and, withal, fascinating manner, the latest and best 
conclusions of scholarship on the date, authorship, and 
specific aim of the several writings, with a view to put in 
small compass and within the reach of every one the 
means of information on these important points now 
mostly hid away in ponderous and costly volumes, For 
every deviation from commonly received views the highest 
authorities are cited, the author showing no desire to 
further any personal or sectarian ideas, but only to set 
forth the facts, to adduce the evidences, and get at_the 
truth. [Synopses of Chapters will be sent on request.] 

“The struggle over the higher criticism is probably 
only beginning in this country. The present book will 
serve a most useful purpose in putting before the people 
the material by which to judge of the issues involved,”’— 
Stringfield Republican. 

“This book by Newton Mann should be read as fear- 
lessly as it has been written. Truth is the only thing that 
will really save the world. The entire Biblical literature 
comes under review, and is always treated fairly. A work 
remarkable for its clearness and candor. All religious 
bodies must move up to its position, The coming genera- 
tion should be taught what the Bible really is.” — From a 
column review tn the Boston Transcript. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS 


BY 


Rev. GEO. BATCHELOR 


Chairman of the Council of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
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Delivered at Atlantic City, Sept. 25, 1905 


may be obtained in pamphlet form from the 
publishers at the rate of $2 per hundred. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. | 


272 Congress St. BOSTON 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $x. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St.. - - - - - Boston 
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The Dome. 


The Bird. 


' “ Bird in the branching tree, 
Clasping the airy bough, 
What is thy minstrelsy ? 
What singest thou?” 


“Hark! ” said the bird, “I sing 
The sunshine and the rain, 

And many a sweet small thing 
That cometh not again.” 


“‘ Swift from the tree’s green heart 
Joyfully leaps the song! 

Rare is thy secret art 
So rich and strong!”’ 


“Nay,” said the bird, “not so! 
Thave no skill, no art; 

Only the thanks that flow 
From a full, glad heart.” 


“ Over the still pale streams 
Quivers a single star! 

Is this thy hope that gleams 
So fair, so far?’’ 

““Nay,”’ said the bird, “I sing 
Neither of joy nor pain ; 

Sweet, most sweet is the thing 


That cometh not again.’ 
—A.C. Benson. 


For the Christian Register. 
An Adopted Grandmother. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


Uncle Tom used to say that, if Elizabeth 
had been born in the twelfth century, she 
certainly would have led a crusade, or some- 
thing equally startling. She -was always 
ready to espouse a cause, secure her ends by 
an original process, and win glory for herself 
and others. 

“Uncle Tom,” she said one evening, two 
weeks before Thanksgiving, ‘it makes me 
sad to think how many people in this village 
are not going to have any Thanksgiving 
dinner!” Uncle Tom laid down his book. 
He scented a crusade or an invasion. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

“Oh,” and Elizabeth sighed softly, “I 
know of five myself.” 

“Where have you been prowling, Miss 
Pry?” 

“Nowhere, Uncle Tom; but Miss Allan, 
our teacher, told us, and she said she thought 
it would be a good plan to have an extra 
plate of dinner ready on Thanksgiving Day, 
and have some needy person come to your 
back door to get it. Uncle Tom,’’—and here 
Elizabeth grew tragic,—‘‘do you think you 
could be very thankful if you ate your 
Thanksgiving dinner off a plate on some- 
body’s back stoop ?” 

“Td rather eat it off a plate than off the 
stoop,’’ mused Uncle Tom. But Elizabeth’s 
eyes filled with tears, 

“It’s ne time for—for joking, Uncle Tom. 
It’s perfectly awful to think that five families 
must be fed like—like—well, like beasts, 
when there is Mrs. Travers!’ 

“Mrs. Travers?” Uncle Tom was puzzled. 

“Yes, Mrs. Travers! She’s just going to 
waste.” 

“Going to waste! What are your inten- 
tions toward her, Beth? I tell you right at 
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the start that Mrs. Travers is a hard-shelled 
capitalist. There is no weak spot in her 
horny armor.” 

“Uncle Tom,”’—Elizabeth leaned toward 
her uncle,—‘‘every one has a weak point in 
his armor, and Mrs. Travers could man- 
age it just as easy if only I could find her 
weak spot!” 

“My child,” said Uncle Tom, ‘‘the State, 
the town, and the holy church have tried to 
find Mrs. Travers’s weak spot, but they have 
never found it. She is a proud, lonely, rich 
old woman, and a little girl like you would 
have no more effect upon her purse-strings 
than a mouse.” 

But then, Elizabeth was sorry for the 
lonely old woman. Every one said she was 
unhappy and sad, and Mrs. Smith, the house- 
keeper at the grim house upon the hill, said 
that every holiday the old lady shut herself 
in a room that long, long ago had belonged 
to a little daughter who had died, and that, 
whenever she came from out the room, she 
was sterner and crosser than ever. 

“Tf the little girl had lived,’’ reasoned 
Elizabeth, “I just know she would not have 
been so horrid. Perhaps if some one’”’— 

And now the radiance of the leader took 
possession of Elizabeth’s sweet face. ‘“‘It’s 
worth trying,’ she said, and trembled with 
excitement, 

That was a busy day at school, and the 
cold autumn day was drawing to its golden 
close when, prepared for battle, Elizabeth 
bade her host of little friends good-bye at the 
cross-roads, and explained that she had an 
errand to do, one that must be done alone! 

The flock respected their leader’s reserve. 
They knew she was bent upon some noble 
mission, They knew it from the set of the 
pretty lips and the flash of the blue eyes. 
So, alone, Elizabeth took her way toward 
the big house upon the hill, a full mile away. 
She had plenty of time to realize the danger 
of the plan upon which she was bent. Sup- 
pose old Mrs, Travers should shoo her away 
with angry words? ‘The firm lips trembled 
at the thought, but the vision of back- 
porch Thanksgiving dinners gave her re- 
newed courage. 

It was quite dark when the small crusader 
mounted the steps leading to the prize of 
Mrs. Travers. The prize was nothing less 
than the old lady’s generosity. Elizabeth 
meant to capture it for the five needy fami- 
lies. She rang the bell timidly, and then 
almost decided to run away; but, before 
she had a chance, the door was opened, and 
a prim maid asked quietly, ““What do you 
want?” 

“T.—I—why, I want to see Mrs. Travers. 
I’ve come—upon—business!”’ 

The dignity of this announcement stiffened 
Elizabeth’s spine. 

“Come in, please!’ And there was the 
little girl, as sure as you live, right in the 
library where Mrs. Travers was sitting by a 
glowing grate fire. 

There was no time to arrange a mode of 
attack, ‘The enemy was at hand! 

The stern old lady by the fire raised her 
cold, hard eyes as the small caller entered. 

“Well,” she said in surprise, “who are 
you?” 

“Elizabeth, ma’am, Elizabeth Lee.” 
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“Umph! 
you want ?” 

Elizabeth grasped the back of a chair. 
This was awful! Her tongue grew dry, and 
her throat acted queer. 

“Please, ma’am, may I sit down? 
knees are joggy.”’ 

“Ves, you may sit down. Excuse me for 
not thinking of it. Oh, do not sit there!’ 
For Elizabeth was making for an old- 
fasioned little chair that stood upon the 
opposite side of the grate. 

“Excuse me, ma’am.” And Elizabeth 
climbed into a high, uncomfortable chair. 
“T like low chairs that fit. You know how 
it is when your legs get wobbly: it’s better 
to have them on the floor.” 

“Have you been sent upon an errand, little 
girl?’ Mrs. Travers was becoming impatient. 

“No, ma’am. I came to see—if you would 
like to be adopted ?” 

The rigid old lady had not been startled 
in years, but she was now. gi 
““‘What—did—you—say ?”’ she asked, and 
she leaned forward, gripping the arms of her 

chair. ; 

“Adopted!” Elizabeth continued: ‘When 
little girls’ and boys’ mothers and fathers die, 
people feel sorry for them and—and some- 
times adopt them. Iam very sorry for you, 
with no little girl to love you, and tell you 
how to make her happy, and so I thought 
perhaps you would like me to adopt you for 
my grandmother. I could—I think we 
could—help each other a good deal. I had 
a grandmother once, and we had splendid 
times together; but God took her just as 
he did your little girl—and it makes you 
feel lonely, doesn’t it?” . 

The old face twitched painfully, but pres- 
ently the hard voice asked, ‘‘Were you sent 
here ?”’ 

“Oh, no, ma’am. Ijust came. I thought 
it all out myself. It came about on account 
of those five families, you know, and back 
stoops, and no turkeys of their own. And, 
of course, I know you have a weak spot 
somewhere, because the minister says that 
every one has; and I just thought maybe 
your weak spot was—a little girl! Mrs. 
Smith says you never forget.” 

Something was happening. ‘The old face 
was lowered, and quite distinctly Elizabeth ~ 
saw two tears drop upon the wrinkled hands 
now clasped upon the black velvet lap. 

“You are the strangest child I ever saw,” 
said Mrs. Travers, ‘‘and I do not understand 
half you say. What do you mean about 
five families and turkeys? Are you begging? 
because I never give charity.” 

‘Tm not begging,” answered Elizabeth 
proudly; “but I knew, if you were my adopted 
grandmother, you would like to come into 
my plan. My own grandmother did it once 
for poor Mrs. Jones. We had lots of fun, 
and it would be five times as much fun if 
we did it—you and I—this year.” 

“What did you do?’ And the old voice 
was softer, 

“Why, grandmother and I made up the 
greatest Thanksgiving basket you ever saw, 
—turkey and fixings and candy, and a warm 
shawl over it all,—and we took the basket, 
when it was quite dark, and hid it upon 
Mrs, Jones’s stoop. Then we knocked and 


Well, Elizabeth Lee, what do 


My 
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ran away, Grandma ran like anything, and 
she laughed so that we had to lean up against 
a tree.” Elizabeth laughed now from the 
memory of the joyous time. Then she 
paused, and asked quietly, ‘‘Did you ever 
think, ma’am, how awful it would be to eat 
your Thanksgiving dinner on somebody’s 
back stoop ?” 

“No, I never tried to think of it.” 

“Well, try now.’’ There was a pause. 

“TJ—I should not think it would be very 
pleasant,” came at last in slow tones. 

“Well,’—and Elizabeth was quite brave 
now,—‘“‘you see, if your little girl had been 
here, and had heard Miss Allan tell about 
the five families, I am sure she would have 
come home from school and asked you to do 
something better than feed them on the— 
back stoop! Was she a kind little girl?” 

“Yes, yes,—heavenly kind!” The old 
head was bent lower now, and there was 
no mistake about the tears. Elizabeth slid 
down from the uncomfortable chair, and 
went over to the old lady by the fire. She 
put her arms comfortingly about her, and 
whispered as only she could :-— 

“T just knew she was that kind of a girl,— 
that is why you cannot forget. But, if you 
had me, I could help, you know. Uncle Tom 
is going to help out with two families; but 
there are three left, and you and I could 
have such fun!” 

“Fun?” 

“Yes’m, fun,” 

“J—haven’t had fun for thirty years! 
You are a strange child. You have upset 
me dreadfully, and, besides, your mother 
will be very anxious about you.” She 
turned and rang a bell. 

“Tell Mrs. Smith,” she said to the maid, 
“to come here prepared to walk to the vil- 
lage.” 

When Mrs. Smith came, she said to her, 

“Take this little girl—to her mother!” 
Then she whispered to Elizabeth: ‘Good- 
night, child: you have done a strange thing 
in coming here. I will write to you to- 
morrow.” 

How Elizabeth watched for the note, and 
it came! Mrs. Smith met her on the way from 
school, and gave it with this caution: ‘Tis a 
secret, remember, Mrs. Travers said; and you 
are to come up to the house tomorrow.” 

And this was the note. It was written in 
a beautifully clear fine hand. 


Dear, Strange Elizabeth,—I should like to 
attend to all five baskets if you will tell me 
just how to arrange them. I never thought 
of back-stoop dinners before. I think per- 
haps I can have a little pleasure once again 
if you will adopt me as you proposed, It 
may be that I can be a good grandmother— 
even now. I have drawn the little chair 
closer to the fire,—it is ready for you to- 
morrow afternoon,—and I remember, too, 
that small grand-daughters like stories, and 
I have one about a Saint Elizabeth who 
lived long ago. I will tell it to you. And, 
my dear child, the minister wasright. Every 
one has a weak spot, but not every one 
knows how to touch it as tenderly as you 
have done. 

Your adopted grandmother, 
MARGARET TRAVERS, 


For two glorious weeks the secret grew 
and grew. The big chair and the wee, wee 
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chair, close together, swayed to and fro by 
the library fire, while Thanksgiving plans 
grew apace. Sometimes a merry laugh 
echoed through the silent house, and it was 
not always Elizabeth’s laugh. 

Then the night before Thanksgiving—my 
heart grows soft, I declare, as I think of it— 
quite a procession started from the big house 
upon the hill. First came Mrs. Travers and 
Elizabeth with a huge basket between them. 
That was for Mrs. Murphy, who had three 
small children who had not had a Thanks- 
giving dinner within the memory of man, 
Then came Mrs. Smith with two baskets,— 
not so large, but very bumpy and sugges- 
tive. Next followed the prim maid with 
two similar ones, and the prim maid was 
shaking with laughter. 

What fun it was to deposit the baskets 
upon shabby porches, and then run,—actu- 
ally run away! It was so jolly that by the 
time the fifth basket was placed three women 
and a small girl were obliged to lean against 
a tree, they were so happy and tired. 

And Thanksgiving Day? Well, not a 
single dinner in that little village was eaten 
on a back porch. And Mrs. Smith went 
home to her family for the day, and the prim 
maid went to her family; and early in the 
morning of that fair Thanksgiving Day 
Elizabeth went up to the great house to 
bring Mrs. Travers away to take dinner at 
her house. 

The old lady was waiting, and all ready 
to start. 

“I declare,” she said, kissing Elizabeth, 
“T never knew how blessed it could be to 
become a grandmother.” 


The Ants. 


Ho Kwan of Kuang Nan was a kind- 
hearted man and never killed any living 
thing. He had a jar containing one thousand 
pieces of silver which he kept in a casket. 
The white ants, of which there were so many 
in his district, invaded the casket and ate 
part of the silver. When his family found 
what had happened, they traced the ants to a 
hollow cave where millions of them were liv- 
ing. They thought if they put all of these 
ants in a crucible, perhaps they could recover 
a part of the lost silver. But Ho objected to 
the scheme, saying, ‘“‘I cannot bear to see all 
these many creatures killed on account of a 
small sum of silver.”’ 

So they let the matter drop. That night 
he dreamed that scores of soldiers in white 
armor came to him, asking him to enter a 
carriage, which they had with them, and to 
come to the palace of their king. Ho Kwan 
proceeded with the soldiers to a town where 
the people looked prosperous and the build- 
ings were all magnificent. Numerous officers 
came out to meet him and took him to a 
splendid palace. The king, clad in royal 
fashion, descended from the throne, and, cor- 
dially saluting Ho Kwan, said: ‘By your 
benevolent acts we have been saved from 
ourenemy., While not forgetting your kind- 
ness, the lack of strict discipline among my 
people caused you some trouble recently; 
but by your mercy they have again been 
saved from calamity. How could I let your 
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kindness go unrequited this time? There 
is a certain tree near your residence readily 
identified, under which in olden times a cer- 
tain person buried a jar full of silver. Just 
dig that out and keep it for yourself. You 
are the unicorn of mankind [the emblem of 
perfect goodness] that will never hurt any 
living soul, It is a pity that you are now 
too old to enjoy the fruits of your kindliness 
yourself, but your descendants will reap 
what you have sown.” 

After this Ho Kwan was escorted to his 
own house as before, by armed soldiers. 
When he awoke, he meditated on the dream 
and found it to be the work of the ants, 
So he dug up the place as told by their king 
and recovered a jar buried therein these many 
years. His son became an eminent scholar. 
From “Moral Tales on Response and Retri- 
bution, translated from the Chinese,” in The 
Open Court. 


White Mice. 


It has been difficult to regard white mice 
seriously. One hears of their performing 
tricks, but that is not a sufficient excuse for 
their being. Some sing sweetly, but they are 
rare, and almost any one would prefer a 
bird. 

But with modern inventions comes a pro- 
fession for mice so important that it com- 
mands government pay in the English navy, 
Every submarine vessel carries a cage of white 
mice, At the least leakage of gasoline the 
little creatures feel uncomfortable, and begin 
to squeal. This serves as a warning, which is 
quickly heeded. 

The mice are regularly enrolled on the 
books, as the seamen are, and the govern- 
ment allows them one shilling a week for 
food. 


Did this Cat Reason? 


Cats do not think—no animal does, says 
Mr. Burroughs. But how about the Laconia 
cat that found it difficult to catch the abun- 
dant English sparrow in his New Hampshire 
village, and evolved the scheme of planting 
himself with his back to the street where the 
sparrows congregated and watching them in 
the reflection of a plate glass window? He 
has played this game for a long time, not 
being deceived by the window, but when a 
sparrow gets within jumping distance, then 
the cat leaps and gets his victim. And is 
not this reasoning ? 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


The new building erected for the Church 
of the Disciples proved too small for the 
throng that sought its doors last Sunday 
afternoon. And even those who gained only 
standing-room were held to the close as by 
a sacred spell. From the opening anthem— 
‘Beautiful upon the mountains’’—to the 
final ascription and benediction, it seemed 
to many that the exercises were attended by 
a certain ‘‘power and glory.” A note of up- 
lifting was struck by Rev. E. R. Shippen’s 
simple invocation, and the words of ancient 
faith selected and read'by Rev. E. D. Towle 


seemed to sparkle with the light and dew of’ 


the morning. 

A brief statement of the gratifying business 
situation was made by Mr. George W. 
Thacher, the efficient chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee, before presenting the keys 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee. 
It appears that this new church home 
represents an outlay of $114,000, namely: 
for the land, $27,000; for the contractor, 
$80,000; for the architect, $4,000; for furnish- 
ings, $3,000. Of this amount $35,000 came 
from the sale of the former property, $7,000 
from legacy funds, and $72,000 has been 
raised during the last five years by the mem- 
bers and friends of the society. When all 
claims are adjusted, there will be a small 
balance in the treasury. Mr. Thacher added: 
““The Church of the Disciples is the only 
independent Unitarian society in Boston in 
which no pews are either sold or rented. 
Having thus successfully transplanted our 
church, with its free democratic character, 
rich and poor both meeting here on common 
ground, it becomes the sacred duty of our 
people to sustain it liberally.”’ 

In accepting the keys, Mr. H. H. Sherman 
expressed a wish that the time might come 
when the keys would be needless,—when the 
doors would be open at all hours and through 
all days and years. 

The congregation joined heartily in singing 
the following hymn, “‘written for the occa- 
sion” by Mr. Ames:— 


‘‘ With loving hearts and hands we rear 
This House of Praise and Prayer, 
Assured that He will meet us here 
Who meets us everywhere. 


“O God! the ‘heavens contain Thee not 
In all their starry halls; 
And wilt Thou condescend to dwell 
Within these earthly walls? 


“Thy home is in the highest place 
And in the lowliest mind; 
Where’er Thy children seek Thy grace, 
They there Thy grace shall find. 
“Within this sanctuary, Lord, 
Fulfil our hearts’ desire; 
And on our humble altar now 
Let fall the heavenly fire!” 


Five minutes were then occupied in a’sol- 
emn Act of Consecration, expressing, as Mr. 
Ames said, ‘‘the inwardness rather than the 
outwardness of the occasion.” The form 
was adapted from that which was used at 
the dedication of the former building in 1869. 
Pastor and people united in devoting this 
house ‘‘to the highest human uses, and thus 
to the glory of the Creator,”—to the love 
of God; to a free and joyful piety and a pure 
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worship, without formality, superstition, or 
hypocrisy; to the Love of Man, with no un- 
brotherly distinctions or sectarian prejudices; 
to serving the needs of our time by devising 
and executing liberal things; to free and 
earnest Thought, honest inquiry for truth, 
the culture of the soul; to the fellowship of 
the Church universal,—of all faithful people, 
unlimited by creed or name; to the Almighty 
Father, from whom the whole family in 
heaven or earth is named; to the blessed 
Son, in whom we see our own sonship and 
brotherhood ; to the Spirit of purity and love, 
which leads into all truth and goodness;—the 


sweet inward breathing and voice of God in: 


our life. 
An anthem, ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s;” 


was sting to music composed by Mr. Frank: 


Lynes, organist of the church, and this was 
followed by brief addresses. [The address of 
Dr. Hale will appear in next week’s Register.] 

A very cordial and welcome word of con- 
gratulation was uttered by Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D., of the New Old South. He 
gave to the Church of the Disciples a high 
place of honor and usefulness, and paid a 
warm tribute to its founder, James Freeman 
Clarke, and rejoiced in the worthy and’ suc- 
cessful continuance of his spirit and work. 

When Julia Ward Howe was assisted to 
the pulpit, the beams of the setting sun were 
not brighter than the multitude of faces which 
looked up to her own. For forty-five years 
a member of the Church of the Disciples, she 


bore a grateful and happy testimony to the’ 


light, strength, and comfort that this relation- 
ship had brought into the changing experi- 
ences of her life. ‘‘More deeply,” she said, 
“do I bless the interpretation of religious duty 
which has made possible a church whose dis- 
cipline omits the rites and sacrifices insti- 
tuted by primitive tribes in days of little in- 
struction, yet a church whose faith holds 
fast every one of the lessons which the dear 
Christ, living and dying, bequeathed to 
mankind.” 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness brought the greet- 
ings of the Second Church. Personally, he 
had watched from his study windows, with 
liveliest interest, the rising of these walls; 
and he had seen in this transplanting and new 
departure of a church one more illustration 
of the way in which the divine forces which 
make sacred history continue to work on 
through all external changes. 

After all had joined in the Lord’s Prayer, 
Dr. Hale gave out the hymn written by him- 
self long ago for the dedication of Samuel 
Longfellow’s chapel in Brooklyn:— 

“O Father, take the new-built shrine! 

The house our hands have reared is thine ; 


Greet us with welcome when we come; 
And make our Father’s house our home, 


‘“Blest with Thy spirit while we stay, 
May we Thy spirit bear away, 
That every heart a shrine may be, 
And every home a home for Thee.’’ 

Before the benediction all voices were 

lifted up in the following ascription:— 


“Glory be to God in the highest, and on}, 


earth peace, good will to men! 
Thee, we bless Thee, we give thanks to Thee; 
O Most High! Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 


Almighty, heaven and earth are full of Thy: 
Blessing, and praise, and honor, and: 


glory! 
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thanksgiving, and dominion, and power, 
and glory be unto our God forever and ever. 
Amien,”’ 


Morgan Memorial. 


Miss Elizabeth Emmons, missionary of the 
Morgan Memorial, appeals for contributions 
to help out the Thanksgiving celebration. 
It is usual to make Thanksgiving a family 
day for those to whom it ministers. It pro- 
vides dinner and good cheer for the homeless 
and sends dinner to family circles. All gifts 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Registers Offered. 


A complete file of the Christian Register 
for the past twelve years will be given, free 
of all charge, by the Peterboro Alliance 
Branch, on application to Mrs. E. H. Taylor. 
Peterboro, N.H. j 


DEFICIENT CHILDREN, 


Means and Methods of Treatment to suit 
Varied Conditions and Circumstances. 


The most efficient treatment for children who are men- 
tally backward or deficient is that which is given at the 
Bancroft-Cox Training School, Haddonfie'd, N.J. Re- 
markable results have been attained here in cases that 
appeared hopeless. 

When conditions make it impossible or undesirable that 
the child be sent from home, a trained teacher can be de- 
tailed from the school and apply at your home the system 
of treatment followed at this institution. 

Another plan by which any deficient child may be 
properly trained and benefited is through the Correspond- 
ing Course of Instruction conducted by the Bancroft 
Training School. This course, by a system of instruction 
fitted to individual cases, qualifies a mother or other per- 
son in the home to teach and train a child according to the 
principles that have accomplished such beneficial results 
at the school. 

A book giving a genera] outline for the treatment of 
backward and deficient children in the home will be sent 
on receipt of socents. This book is, of course, general in 
its application and not specific, as is the regular instruc- 
tion course. Full details of the Correspondence Course 
and illustrated circular describing the work of the resident 
school and special teachers, can be had upon request ad- 
dressed to Miss Margaret Bancroft, Principal. 


“Important 
% . 
Temperance Publications. 


17. Some Worid-aspects of the Temperance 
Question. By J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Observations in England, France, Germany, Africa, 
and India, based upon a year’s travel and study; per- 
tinent facts and conclusions. 


20. The Larger Temperance, 


By CHARLES G. AMES. 


Temperance not limited to drinks; rational use of 
things wholesome, abstinence from things hurtful; 
the larger method of dealing with the evil of intemper- 
ance. 


A Temperance Appeal. 
By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG. 


How remain indifferent toa plague? Why deprecate 
drastic measure to remove a scourge? What fanati- 
cism has done; work instead of criticism. 


23. 


Please order by number only, not by title. 


All of the above are published for free distri- 
ution, and such as are desired will be gladly 


We praise | sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
November 14. There were present Messrs. 
Clifford, Fox, Frothingham, Lincoln, Long, 
St. John, Ware, and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes 
and Mrs. Morton. In absence of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Long was chosen to preside. The 
records of the preceding meeting were read 
and accepted. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of October :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1905 2+ 2reeeeec sere eens cere $40,624.28 
POM GOMAIOUE! esiispiis vann> cnnciees aeanicssaeep. 
Income of invested funds .... 0... .... eee 
Interest on bank deposits.... 1+. seceueee 50.81 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gifts.. 1,100.00 
Investment Church building ics Fund, 
repaid on loans.. 
Books sold, etc,-.-....+ 


7,579.00 
5IL.24 


$55,300.88 


EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary Purposes.........+-seeeveee cece 
BOokS tracts: C6.- 6 st eeiecsleces cect veccwecs 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... 
Expenses of Unitarian Building, including 


part payment for elevator, $2,500 2,900.40 

All ener DEPDORES pa siivis en eis nee concen <a 125 
Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1905++++ sess seeneeeess sees 41,179.05 
$55,300.88 


Upon report of the Committee on Finance 
it was : 


Voted, That an additional appropriation of $4.59 be 
made for summer work, to meet a deficit in the appropria- 
tion of May 2s. 

Voted, To appropriate from a special gift, $500 toward 
the building of the new Icelandic church in Winnipeg; 
$250 for work among the Norwegians in Minnesota; $100 
toward liquidating the debt upon the church at Gouver- 
neur, N.Y.; $100 to the Women’s National Alliance 
toward the purchase of the parsonage at’ Shelter Neck, 
N.C. ; and $1,200 for circuit work. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to pay the sum 
of $75 as insurance premium for three years from Nov. 8, 
1905, on Channing Chapel, Winter Harbor, Me. 

} »sed, That the treasurer be authorized to pay the sum 
of $210, or so much thereof as may be necessary for insur- 
ance premiums, for renewal of policies expiring in Octo- 
ber, December, and January, on church property in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Upon report of the Committee on Publi- 
cation it was 

Voted, To print asa tract, ‘‘ What is Evangelical?” by 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord; ‘‘Seek Ye First the Kingdom 
of God,” a sermon by Rey. Howard N. Brown; “Is there 
a Righteous God?’ by Rev. Thomas Van Ness; and 
“‘The Religion of George Frisbie Hoar,” by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright. 

Voted, To present to the Women’s National Alliance 
the plates of ‘‘ Miss Ellis’s Mission,’’ to be issued by 
them for free distribution. 

The Committee on the Western States pre- 
sented a report, giving the following further 
distribution of appropriations, which report 
it was voted to adopt :— 


An appropriation of $800 in aid of the First Unitarian 
Society, Minneapolis, Minn., for the year beginning May 
1, 1905; an appropriation of $83.34 additional, in aid of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., for the 
five months beginning Dec. 1, 1905. 

Under miscellaneous business, a letter was 
presented by the treasurer from Rev, Charles 
N. Myers regarding the possibility of a new 
church edifice in Chattanooga, Tenn‘, and 
it was 

Voted, That the secretary reply that’ an effort can be 
made to ascertain the best prices obtainable for the present 
property of the Association in Chattanooga. 

Letters were presented by the secretary 
from Sidney, N.Y., expressing gratitude for 
the support given by the Association to the 
Susquehanna Unitarian Circuit, also letters 
of thanks from the Young People’s Religious 
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you want 


to save something every day 
getanew 


lenwood 


wisi ‘Cooking E Easy 


Leading dealers sell them every- 
where as the standard range 


Union for use of the building for their fair, 
and from the Colonial Society for use of a 
room for its meetings. 
Adjourned. 
CHARLES E, St. Joun, Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Christmas Suggestions. 


It often happens that an individual with 
certain tastes, not easily satisfied at the usual 
book-stores, goes disappointed after looking 
over the counters. This imaginary cus- 
tomer wants some volume not too expensive, 
the contents of which are worthy of frequent 
reading. Such a book is one of the finest 
presents at Christmas time, but it must be, 
in form and substance, just suited to the 
purchaser’s ideas. It may be a booklet, cal- 
endar, choice selections, an original essay, 
a card, Scriptural passages, manual of de- 
votion, Biblical treatise, or what you will, 
yet in each instance something which shall 
have the right thought and pleasing appear- 
ance. Itis a kindness when aid can be given 
to those who are on such a quest. 

The superintendent of the Unitarian Book 
Room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie, has given 
me information as to the material which he 
has specially provided for the buyers of the 
kind described above. It is a culled assort- 
ment of publications, none of them costly, 
but most of them adapted to the wants of 
Christmas buyers who turn to choice books 
for an interchange of gifts. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to the public, specially 
those of our Unitarian fellowship, to visit 
the Book Room. 

Orders can be sent by mail, or letters of 
inquiry will be promptly auswered. The ad- 
dress is simply Unitarian Book Room, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

It is impossible to give a detailed list of 
these various publications, but there is place 
here for a brief'mention, Of course, all the 
new and old publications of the American 
Unitarian Association, well advertised in 


other channels, are to be had here. Among 
them are several admirably fitted for Christ- 
mas purposes. There is a fresh stock of 
the best issues of Crowell’s ‘“‘What is Worth 
While,” white series, including a new title, 
“Personality of God,” by Lyman Abbott. 
Volumes in this series, 25 cents each, or 30 
cents by mail. A “Martineau Year Book,”’ 
with frontispiece of Martineau’s portrait, has 
just appeared, arranged by Fanny L, Weaver, 
selections from the sermons and prayers of 
Martineau, 75 cents and $1, according to 
binding; by mail, 82 cents and $1.07. New 
editions of Gannett’s ‘‘Blessed be Drudgery,” 
one in leather and the other in silk, with 
illustrations, either 55 cents; mail, 60 cents. 
A new edition of “Happy Life,”’ by President 
Charles W. Eliot, with portrait of President 
Eliot as frontispiece, 75 cents; mail, 80 cents. 
A striking edition of Dickens’s “Christmas 
Carol,” in the form of a bell, finely printed 
in colors, $1.10; mail, $1.22. ‘‘Song of our 
Syrian Guest,” 50 cents; mail, 55 cents; also 
in paper, 25 cents. ‘‘Later Poems,” by 
Chadwick, $1.25; mail, $1.35. Attractive edi- 
tion of “Sermon in the Mount,” in boards, 
printed in red and black with border, on 
antique parchment paper, 35 cents; mail, 40 
cents. Four gift books, on “The Value of 
Friendship” and “The Value of Courage,” 
edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles, and 
“The Value of Cheerfulness’” and ‘‘The 
Value of Simplicity,” edited by Mary M. 
Barrows. Printed on cameo buff paper in 
two colors, bound in cloth, gilt top, boxed, 
$1.10; mail, $1.25. Then there are four 
calendars that spread their tempting array: 
“Calendar of Home Life,’”’ for engagements, 
published by the Young People’s Religious 
Union, 50 cents, mail 56 cents. “A Calen- 
dar of Inspiration,” messages from Emerson, 
Channing, Phillips Brooks, Stevenson, and so 
forth, with designs, 75 cents, mail 80 cents. 
“A Calendar of Prayers,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, decorated border, initial designs, 
artistic, boxed, $1.50 prepaid. ‘The Beati- 
tudes Calendar,” edited by R. Anning Bell, 
printed on antique paper with ample margin, 
boxed, $2 postpaid. 

There are also the newly published books: 
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“The Pardoner’s Wallet,’ and ‘““The Endless 
Life,” by Dr. Crothers; “Jesus Christ and 
The Christian Character,” by Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody; “Agnosticism and Theism in 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Richard A. 
Armstrong; “The Expansion of Christian- 
ity,” by Harnack, and many others. There 
will also be found a stock of imported 
Christmas cards. Special attention is called 
to a variety of Bibles and Testaments in 
all sizes and bindings, A new “Christening 
Certificate” has been issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and is now on sale. 
But the best course to pursue is for the 
reader of these lines to call and examine 
for himself or herself. The opportunity is 
offered from 9 to 5 each week-day. 
Epwarp A. HorTON. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The First Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury, 
which is the church of the apostle Eliot, one 
of the finest examples of the Colonial meeting- 
house, built in consultation with the architect 
Bulfinch, and recently adorned with some 
tablets in keeping with its style, is open to 
visitors every day from one to three o’clock. 
The Meeting-house Hull Cross-Town car passes 
the door. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, Novem- 
ber 27. There will be a discussion in Room 
3 at 11.30 A.M., to be led by Rev C. G, Ames 
D.D., and Rev. F.'S. C. Wicks. Subject, 
‘Christmas in the Churches.”” Lunch will be 
served in Channing Hall at 12.30, fifty cents 
each, After lunch Prof. W. W. Fenn will 
speak on “The New Evangelism.” Henry 
T. Secrist, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


CONFERENCE OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND 
CANADA.—The twenty-first annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada was held with the Lenox 
Avenue Unitarian Church in New York, 
November 8-10, and, if any good ground ever 
existed for a persistent tradition in these 
parts that a conference held in New York City 
is foredoomed to but pale and partial suc- 
cess, this conference shattered that tradition 
with absolute finality. Audiences were large 
at every session, the programme failed no- 
where of invigorating interest, and the zest 
and enthusiasm of the attending delegations 
had carrying vitality. 

In place of the more usual conference 
sermon for the opening night, two vigorous 
addresses were given on ‘The Modern 
Church and the Modern Time,” one by Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., whose 
optimism was buoyant and contagious, but 
not heedless of the practical complexities of 
present-day conditions, and the second by 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, who had courage to 
turn aside from all optimistic interpretation 
of modern conditions in order to line out 
somewhat ruthlessly the failures of the mod- 
ern church to meet its own ideals. 

Thursday morning’s first hour was given 
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to inevitable business. Customary commit- 
tees were appointed, the reports of the 
treasurer and secretary were read and filed. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of 
the American Unitarian Association, spoke 
of “The Challenge of our Opportunities’ 
with refreshing directness and simplicity, 
urging the rational methods of co-operation 
as the effectual attainment of our essential 
freedom. Rev. William C. Gannett of 
Rochester, N.Y., opened a discussion on 
“Missionary Motives and Methods,” with 
insistence on the subordination of denomi- 
nationalism to spiritual productiveness, and 
a well-contrasted distinction between Uni- 
tarian ideas and Unitarian deals. The 
former, which pertain to doctrines and creed- 
stuff, he held of lesser importance: the latter, 
which insist on freedom, fellowship, charac- 
ter, and service as the essential concern of 
progressive religion, are of all-importance, 
and most resolutely engage our self-effacing 
loyalty. Rev. Harry E. Gilchrist of Sidney, 
N.Y., had more to say of methods than 
motives, telling the story of his work in the 


Susquehanna circuit with fascinating direct-. 


ness and clarity of detail, the more dramatic 
because so modestly told. Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D., had the final word about 
“Motives,”’ to emphasize urging the need still 
existing for the frank and unequivocal forth- 
setting of the Unitarian gospel, in all the 
glad insistence of its ‘“‘good tidings” of faith. 

Never did a noon-time conference devo- 
tional service better justify itself than that 
which followed the somewhat crowded pro- 
gramme of this morning’s session. Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford made a 
noble opportunity for spiritual uplift, after 
a high tide of intellectual eagerness, yield 
its full measure of religious exaltation 
through the beautiful, quiet, unaffected yet 
earnest service of a half-hour. 

We taxed the hospitality of the women of 
the Lenox Avenue Church to the utmost 
when the time for recess and collation came, 
and thus discovered the unbounded re- 
sources of their good will. 

After recess, officers were elected as fol- 
lows :— 

President: Adelbert Moot, Esq., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; vice-presidents: Mr. John Harsen 
Rhoades, New York; Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, New York; Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. Henry G. Bell, Ruther- 
ford, N.J. Trustees: term expiring in 1908: 
Rev. William C. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Adelbert Moot, Esq., Buffalo, N.Y.; Mr. 
Sylvester Swain, Brooklyn, N.Y.; term ex- 
piring in 1907 (to fill vacancy): Rev, William 
M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. Directors: 
term expiring in 1908: Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, New York; Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hooper, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Alfred C. 
Nickerson, Plainfield, N.J. 

On recommendation of the Business Com- 
mittee the resolution relating to ““The New 
Unitarian” presented in the morning was 
now unanimously passed as follows:— 


Voted, That the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada approves the establishment of the proposed publi- 
cation to be called “* The New Unitarian,’ and commends 
it heartily to the constituency of this Conference. 
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Two formal addresses were down on the 
afternoon programme: first, Prof. Frank C. 
Doan of the Meadville Theological School 
spoke of ‘‘The Modern Content of Religion.” 
His exposition of the theme was graceful in 
diction, most fearless in a thorough-going 
radicalism of theological analysis, and pre- 
eminently practical in its demand for a 
“human God” and a humanistic interpre- 
tation of all religion’s essential factors. 

Dr. Felix Adler gave the second address, 
which dealt with “The Truth about Present 
Social Conditions” and the responsibility of 
preachers and religious leaders in relation 
thereto. He urged for close-ranging hon- 
esty and painstaking fidelity of investiga- 
tion, for the essential leadership of the 
church in these concerns, and the costliness 
of superficial trifling and brilliant blundering 
on the part of our prophets in the face of 
the time’s ethical challenges. 

Thursday’s evening’s session was devoted 
to “The Layman’s Point of View,” and five . 
representative men from five different con- 
gregations spoke with the courtesy of com- 
plete frankness on the issues which they were 
invited to discuss. Hon. Adelbert Moot of 
Buffalo, N.Y., president of the conference, 
spoke of ‘“The Nature of a Layman’s Relig- 
ion.’ Mr. Bernard R. Green, superintendent 
of the Congressional Library in Washington, 
D.C., spoke of ‘Religious Loyalty” as a man 
in the pews esteems it. Prof. Franklin W. 
Hooper, director of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, revealed ‘‘The Greatest 
Need of the Church To-day”’ to be a better 
equipped ministry, according to his convic- 
tion, which involved radical changes in the 
methods of our training school for ministers. 
Prof. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of the New 
York University School of Pedagogy, could 
speak as an expert on ‘‘Education in Relig- 
ion,’’ and did so most effectively in a search- 
ing analysis of the possibilities of our Sunday- 
school work, and Prof. George W. Kirchwey, 
dean of the Columbia University School of 
Law, came not: unwisely last, that the final 
word ot the session be vigorous and acutely 
focussed to practical inspiration in his dis- 
cussion of “The Relation of the Professions 
to Social Betterment.” 

Friday morning found the interest of the 
Conference unabated, and attendance but 
slightly reduced although previous sessions 
had been so solidly filled with exacting 
thought. An earnest devotional service con- 
ducted by the youngest minister in our 
conference, Rev. Alson H. Robinson of 
Newburg, N.Y., fittingly opened the session; 
nor was it less fitting that our Nestor of 
faith, Robert Collyer, should be summoned to 
speak a noble word of prophecy at the close. 

“Problems of Religion and Life’ was the 
order of the day. Rev. James H. Ecob, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, began with a discus- 
sion of “The Sources of our Religious 
Strength,’ which he presented in a beauti- 
fully poetic and incisively original interpre- 
tation of the immanence of God. Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland of Toronto was to have been the 
next speaker, but, being unavoidably absent, 
Rev. Frederic Lynch, pastor of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church of New York, spoke 
in his place, to the delight of us all, on ““The 
Sources of Pulpit Power.” Rey. John P. 
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Forbes of Brooklyn gave a convincing plea 
for the importance of the pastoral office 
and the personal relation of the minister to 
his people, while Rey. Frederic C. Brown of 
Buffalo, with somewhat contrasting point 
of view, urged the necessity of the minister’s 
engagement in community interests for so- 
cial betterment. 

A cordial invitation was extended to the 
Conference by Rey. William C. Gannett to 
hold its next meeting with the church in 
Rochester, N.Y. 

The conference adjourned at the hour ap- 
pointed, with an appreciative word of thanks 
from the president, Mr. Moot, to the minister 
and people of the Lenox Avenue Church for 
their gracious and unbounded hospitality. 

GEORGE H. BapcEr, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE OF THE Iowa ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual meeting of the conference opened 
with splendid spirit of fraternal co-operation. 
The attendance at the opening of the regular 
programme Monday afternoon was very good. 
The afternoon was taken up by the minis- 
ter’s meeting, the principal address being 
delivered by Dr. Duren J. H. Ward of Iowa 
City upon “The Musquakie Religion: Its 
God, Creation, Services, and Funerals.’ Dr. 
Ward spent the past summer among the 
Musquakie Indians at Tama, being com- 
missioned to make a thorough study of them 
on behalf of the State Historical Society. 
He brought out the fact that these Indian 
people have been much misunderstood by 
their white neighbors. The discussion, ‘“‘An 
Hour with New Books,” which was ably led 
by Rev. Eleanor Gordon, was stimulating, 
and brought out differing tastes. 

The meeting at 7.30, conducted by Miss 
Gordon, was opened by a greeting for Des 
Moines by Mrs. Virginia Berryhill, followed 
by a response by Mr. R. H. Burton-Smith of 
Sioux City. 

Through unavoidable delay on the way 
the speaker for the evening, Rev. William 
Hanson Pulsford of Chicago, had not yet 
arrived. Dr. Horton was called upon, and 
responded with his customary ease. He 
spoke briefly upon the call to the coming 
generation to rise and lay hands upon the 
heritage which awaits it, not the increase 
of material wealth, but the ideal possibili- 
ties of the emotional, fraternal life. The 
denunciation of commercialism does not con- 
stitute the pathway to an ideal. If rightly, 
highly looked at, there is no better place 
in the world than the stress and strain of 
commercial life to develop a noble char- 
acter. 

President A. M. Judy gave his explana- 
tions as to why Unitarians are excluded 
from the Confederation of Churches. It is 
not that Unitarians are not fundamentally 
at one with the noble purposes of all the ortho- 
dox churches. The great difference is that 
the orthyiosx insist upon placing their faith 
upon a supernaturalistic basis, while Unita- 
rians place theirs upon a naturalistic basis, 
and see God in all the manifestations of life, 
” put the Unitarian may unite with all fellow- 
churches on the deeper life feelings. 

Rey. Robert E. Ramsay of Humboldt 
made a brief comment upon the general 
mission of the Unitarian church to keep 
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ever before the eyes of all who can see the 
higher ideals of life. 

Rev. W. H. Pulsford arrived about 9.30, 
and gave the essential parts of his address, 
which showed how the whole history of the 
evolving of life is the law by which the indi- 
vidual from the amoeba through the whole 
chain up to man responds to its environ- 
ment. The degree to which the individual 
responds measures his growth and progress. 
Whatever makes the soul rise to meet the 
heavenly stimulus is one of the calls of the 
great life. 

On Tuesday, October 24, a business session 
was held. Rev. Mary A. Safford, secre- 
tary, presented an eloquent testimonial of 
the Association’s appreciation of the kindness 
and gifts of its many friends in various parts 
of the country, and also the heartfelt thanks 
and appreciation of the new Des Moines 
church for the aid it has received. 

At eleven o’clock Mr. C. L. Vestal of Iowa 
City gave an address upon “The Attitude 
of the Young Man of to-day toward the Lib- 
eral Church.” He maintained that the aver- 
age young man has scarcely even heard of 
the liberal movement, but that a small class 
of young men, composed chiefly of those be- 
longing to other religious organizations, have 
a certain amount of misinformation about 
it, and fail to sympathize ordinarily because 
of the lack of knowledge of the material world 
andscientificlaws. Religion becomesfree only 
as man learns the facts and causes at the 
basis of the natural phenomena about him. 

The discussion was led by Rev. Robert E. 
Ramsay of Humboldt. It brought out the 
various attitudes as to the real relation of 
science and religion. 

At 2 P.M. Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, presi- 
dent of Palmer College, and representing 
the liberal Christian denomination of Iowa, 
brought in an exceedingly pleasing manner 
fraternal greetings from his church, After 
stating the position and creed of his church, 
and laying emphasis upon the fact that it 
allows of individual interpretation of the 
Scriptures, he called attention to the fact 
that the Unitarians and Christians formerly 
worked together, and expressed a hope that 
they might return to the old fellowship. 

Mrs. Robert Davis of New York spoke 
upon the ‘‘National Alliance,’ showing how 
it has gone into small towns all over the coun- 
try, and established branches for the help, 
material and spiritual, of the corimunity. 

Wilson M, Backus of Chicago delivered an 
address upon ‘“‘The Test of the Twentieth- 
century Church.” Such a church must be 
the aggregate of the highest science and phi- 
losophy as it is expressed in the work of the 
greatest minds of the age. There has grad- 
ually arisen a wholesome tendency toward 
a religion for man as opposed to a religion for 
God alone in the sense of propitiation. Such 
a religion cannot fairly have the test of num- 
bers applied. Its demands are too high for it 
to be popular, The test of the church is al- 
ways its usefulness. 

A discussion was led by Rabbi Eugene] & 
Mannheimer of Des Moines. It seemed to 
be the impression that the mission of the 
twentieth-century church will be to make 
science religious rather than to make relig- 
ion scientific. 
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The evening meeting was conducted by 
Miss Safford. Rev. F. C. Southworth de- 
scribed the international Unitarian Council 
at Geneva. He was followed by Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton of St. Paul, who gave an 
address upon ‘‘The New Evangelism,” de- 
livered at Chicago and printed in the Chris- 
tran Register. 

On Wednesday Rey. Edward A. Horton 
delivered an address on ‘“‘The Revival of 
Religious Education,” followed by Rev. R. W. 
Boynton, who presented a scheme for a 
graded Sunday-school curriculum. 

After the serving of luncheon in the church 
Miss Flora Dunlap, head resident of the 
Roadside Settlement in Des Moines, read a 
paper on “‘The New Philanthropy,” in which 
she' set forth the purpose and value of set- 
tlement work. ‘ 

After a brief closing business session Rey. 
Margaret Olmstead of Decorah conducted 
an excellent fellowship meeting, in which 
much feeling was manifested. The confer- 
ence broke up with a feeling of greatly re- 
newed strength and courage for each indi- 
vidual member, helping him to go back to 
his own isolated field, knowing that he was 
one of a brotherhood mighty in spirit and 
loving appreciation of each other’s aims. 
It was felt that the prospects for the liberal 
cause were never so bright as for the coming 
year. 


MissouRI VALLEY UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE.—On October 26 and 27 the Missouri 
Valley Unitarian Conference held what was 
probably the. most inspiring and helpful 
conference in its history. Several factors 
united to make the occasion an especially 
profitable one. The meeting was held in con- 
nection with the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Lawrence church, which was 
celebrated the evening previous to the 
sessions of the conference. An unusually 
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good programme, prepared under the di-' 
rection of Rey. Frederick M. Bennett of 
Lawrence, was carried out to the letter. The 
attendance of out-of-town delegates was at 
least twice as large as it has ever been at any 
previous session. This was doubtless partly 
because the Lawrence church is the most 
centrally located of our churches; but the 
deeper reason is that our churches are coming 
to have a more vital interest in each other’s 
welfare and in our common cause. Of the 
eight churches in the conference all but one 
were represented by delegates, and of these 
all with a single exception sent several dele- 
gates. Not the least of the factors that con- 
tributed to the success of the conference was 
the gracious and hearty hospitality of the 
Lawrence people, that included and went 
beyond the membership of the church, 
There is not space to mention the programme 
in detail. It was rich and varied and of an 
unusual degree of merit, comparing in many 
ways not unfavorably with the session of the 
National Conference at Atlantic City. The 
Woman’s Alliance had an inspiring session 
under the direction of Mrs. O. E. Learnard 
of Lawrence, A practical result of the Alli- 
ance meeting was the formation of a District 
Alliance, to be composed of the branches of 
Lawrence, Kansas City, and Topeka, to 
which will be added the branch at St. Joseph, 
unless the distance shall be found to be too 
great for attendance upon the common meet- 
ings that it is proposed to hold at least twice 
ayear. Mrs. Learnard was elected president, 
and Miss Mary W. Barkley of Topeka sec- 
retary and treasurer of the new organiza- 
tion. This banding together for mutual 
help and better acquaintance should mean 
much for the welfare of the churches directly 
concerned. The conference was fortunate 
in haying present at its meetings Rev. 
Charles P. Connolly of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Leavenworth, who gave 


an address on “‘Congregationalism as a Uni- 
fying Force.’’ Perhaps the most inspiring 
session of the conference was the ordination 
of Mr. Everett S. Treworgy of Ord, Neb., at 
the request of his congregation, to the Chris- 
tian ministry. A noticeable and most grati- 
fying feature of the programme was the large 
proportion of laymen who took part. Of 
the nineteen speakers whose names appear 
on the programme, ten are ministers and 
nine laymen. If the earnest religiotis spirit 
of the addresses of these laymen is an indica- 
tion of the religious life of the churches with 
which they are connected, as it may fairly 
be supposed to be, those churches must be 
growing continually stronger in the things 
of the, Spirit. The Missouri Valley Con- 
ference has always been favored at its sessions 


by ‘‘wise men from out of the East,” and 
‘“good men and true,” as well as wise. ‘This 
year was no exception, except that more 
came to us than usual. Secretary W. M. 
Backus of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
President F. C. Southworth of the Meadville 
Theological School, Mrs. Robert H. Davis 
of the National Alliance, President E. A. 
Horton of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, and Rev. John W. Day of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, were attendants 
upon the conference, and added much to its 
meetings by the inspiration of their presence 
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and word. The whole tone and effect of the 
conference was one of distinct spiritual up- 
lift. It was profitable to have been there 
and to have dwelt for a while among the 
realities of life; for such deep experiences 
make for higher living. The sense of com- 
radeship and of Christian fellowship was deep 
and vital. It was generally felt by those at 
the conference that, though our churches 
are few in numbers and isolated from each 
other, yet the bond of fellowship which binds 
us one to another, perhaps partly on account 
of this very remoteness from one another and 
smallness in numbers, is something very true 
and strong. The conference elected the 
following officers for the year 1905-06: 
president, Mr. Frank H. Foster, Topeka, 
Kan.; vice-president, Mr. A. W. Childs, 
Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, Rev. J. Lewis 
Marsh, Lincoln, Neb.; treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Cowles, Topeka, Kan.; member Missionary 
Council, Rev. Frederick M. Bennett, Law- 
rence, Kan. The next session of the con- 
ference will probably be held with the Kansas 
City people in their new church building. 
Abram Wyman, Secretary. 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE.—The annual meet- 
ing, and one hundred and fifteenth session, 
was held with the First Congregational Parish 
in Milton, November 1. The meeting was 
opened at 10.30 A.M. by the president, Mr. 
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Frank E. Parlin of Wollaston; and, after 
the annual reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and accepted, the topic of 
the forenoon session, “The Moral Training 
of Children,’ was taken up. In the absence 
of the first speaker on the programme, a 
very interesting paper was read, on ‘“‘The 
Home Culture of Children,’’ by Mrs. Wilson 
Marsh of Quincy, in which was earnestly ~ 
urged the need of more lively and constant 
interest with wiser methods of home instruc- 
tion and example. Mr. George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of schools in Brookline, gave 
a thoughtful and deeply interesting address 
on the general topic, as applied in the schools. 
Even if all the children came from homes 
where intelligent care is given, the task 
would be tremendous. There seems to be 
a weakening of fibre, both in the home and 
the school. Intellectual advance is made 
the goal in education, and the greater pur- 
pose is often lost sight of. ‘The public school is 
only one agency by which better conditions can 
be brought about. Greatest of all the influ- 
ences in moral training is the personality of 
the teacher. Rev. John H. Holmes of Dor- 
chester followed in an eloquent appeal as to 
the obligation of the Church in the moral 
training of children. 

Permission was asked and granted Rey. 
Mr. Peck of Needham to offer resolutions de- 
claring the conviction of this conference that 
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three hundred dollars per set, through the medium values to Austrian China Sets 
from $21.50 to $14.33, and some of the best Staffordshire makes of Semi Porce- 


lain Sets of 130 pieces from $16 to $10.67 per set. 
Course Sets, including Soup Sets, Fish Sets, Game Sets, and Tea Sets. 


Also choice decorations of 
Space 


here does not admit of cataloging the long list which comprises over 500 sets to 


be sold. 


Jones, NicDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 


N. B.— Street cars marked Federal St. may be taken 
from either North or South Station to our doors. 
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the recent glaring evidences of blighted 
moral sense in public office and in the man- 
agement of great corporations demand an 
earnest and immediate effort on the part of 
all Christian churches to exert their en- 
deavors in sympathy with those brave men 
who are working to increase the sway of 
justice and righteousness among men. The 
resolutions of which this is a brief statement 
of the intent passed unanimously, 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. E. S. Meredith of West Roxbury. After 
the collation, provided in the spacious town 
hall, the praise service was conducted by 
Rev. B. F.: McDaniel of Dorchester. The 
roll-call of churches showed the presence of 
one hundred and fifty-two delegates and 
thirteen ministers from tle churches, besides 
many guests and the people of the Milton 
parish. ‘The report of the nominating com- 
mittee and election of officers followed, re- 
sulting as follows: president, Prof. Frank E. 
Parlin of Wollaston; vice-presidents, Rev. 
J. A. Savage of Medfield and Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys of Dorchester; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. George M. Bodge, West Rox- 
bury; directors for one year, Mrs. H. A. 
Belcher of Randolph, Mr. George F. Sumner, 
Canton; for two years, Rev. J. H. Holmes 
of Dorchester and Mrs. M. 1. Clapp of West 
Roxbury; for three years, Mr. L. H. Johnson 
of Milton and Mrs. Alice Sanborn of Quincy 

An able and inspiring address upon the 
topic, “‘Some Unitarian Affirmations,” was 
given by Rev. Bradley Gilman of Canton, 
followed by Rev. E. W. Hunt of Wollaston 
and Rey. J. F. Meyer of South Natick. Mr. 
Hunt spoke of the recent action of the Church 
Federation Committee as similar to the oc- 
casional slight earthquakes which visit New 
England, and thinks the commotion is the re- 
sult of the settling down of the foundations of 
religious thought in the consciousness of men. 

Mr. Meyer believes that affirmations are 
the stuff.that great religions are made of. 
‘The one great affirmation which this age 
needs, and ‘will respond to, is that the king- 
dom of God is to be realized in this earth, 
and we are here to work for it. This was 
the master thought of Jesus and the key- 
note of his ministry. After a vote of thanks 
to the Milton people, the speakers, and the or- 
ganist, the meeting adjourned after one of the 
most inspiring conferences for many years. 


THe NEw York LeacuE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held on Friday, No- 
vember 3, in the Church of the Messiah, 
New York, with the president, Mrs. Emil L. 
Boas, in the chair, and an attendance of 
about three hundred. The usual business 
was transacted, the treasurer reporting a 
balance on hand of $524.31, which includes 
the legacy received from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Dorman B. Eaton. The Religious 
News Report was given by Miss Anna War- 
ren, and an account of summer philanthro- 
pies by Miss Ida Slade. An appeal was 
made by Miss Emma C. Low for Southern 
Circuit Work, and a collection taken for that 

_work amounted to $46. The general sub- 
ject. of the year’s meetings is “Great Re- 
ligions of the World,’ the special one at 
this meeting being “The Religion of China,” 
and the speaker Rev. Merle St. C. Wright. 
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NEW AMSTERDAM 
AT HOME 


ENSDORP 


AND 


OLD AMSTERDAM 
ABROAD 


ROYAL COCOA 


DUTCH 


By its double strength saves I/g your cocoa. 


_ Send ro cents 
for trial can. 


S. L. Bartlett, 
Importer, 
Boston, 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, IMPORTER: ORTON: 


> Remember the 
<1 Yellow Wrapper. 
ees ‘ 
1 Bensdorp’s ¢ 
m Cooking 


CAN, EQUAL TWENTY CUPS. 


Mr. Wright gave a most interesting and in- 
structive description of the founding and de- 
velopment of the three great religions of 
China,—Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddh- 
ism,—and the missionary work of .Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity, and ex- 
pressed the wish that Unitarians would study 
more frequently the great religions of other 
countries and races than their own. A 
hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Wright, and after the singing of a hymn 
the meeting adjourned for luncheon. Bertha 
M. Roberts, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish: 
Rey. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of the Harvard 
Congregational Church, will exchange Sun- 
day morning, the 26th, with Dr. Lyon, both 
preaching Thanksgiving sermons. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church: Rev. 
E. C. Davis: On the evenings of Thursday, 
November 2, Friday, November 3, and 
Sunday, November 5, the people of the 
church had the pleasure of listenitig to three 
very scholarly and inspiring lectures by Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, who was here as lecturer 
under the Billings lectureship fund. It was 
a great help to us, and we appreciate the 
forethought of the man who conceived of 
the idea of such a fund, and the man who 
gave the money, and the man who deliy- 
ered the lectures. The lectures, especially 
the Sunday evening one, were well attended; 
and the effect upon those who were present 
will be lasting. The church year opens up 
very encouragingly. Asa result of the work 
of Rev. William Channing Brown last year, 
the church has been for the first time in its 


history .wpon a practically self-supporting 


basis. Mr. Brown was here for about two 
months one year ago, and by his personal 
efforts made it possible’ for the church to 


continue without any aid from the American 
Unitarian Association. At the close of the 
year under this system the records show 
that, with all bills paid, there was a sub- 
stantial sum in the treasury. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, ete., for current. expenses from June 1 
to November z:— 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Newton Centre $1 
Sunday-school, First Religious ‘ociety, Roxbury frees 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Cambridge... $15.65 
Miss Stebbins’s Class......++++sss00009. See 
Kindergarten’ Class 0000.00: sss cece nese 31.15 
Sunday-school First Congregational Society, 4 
maica Plain, Mrs, Appleton’s Class .......+..-. 4.49 
Sunday-schoo!, East Bridgewater, Mrs. E. W. 
White’s ‘Class of nine boys, to be “soe or 
bearding children in the country.. " 10.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Milton ; 9.07 
Lend-a-hand Club, Walpole ...,.ss+sse+ 55, 15.00 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Dover. 2.00 
Spa ts ecigel play Newton. : 74.36 
unday-schoo urch of the Unity, Sprin eld, 15.co 
Sunday-school, ¢ Church of the pity, Springticid, : 
sa Ae ihe Second Baptist Society, East Cam- pen? 
ridge sabia 
Belmont Lend-a-hand Club » mite 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Watertown, from a 
pele held by the girls of Miss Higien eens s 
ass . 10. 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Brookline. . Suey aes 
Sunday-school, eyes Society, Hopedale . oat 10.00 
Friend... 2.00 
Mrs. Annie M. Robbins .......... 1.00 
Miss M. K. Lord, Pats Hill, Me. 5.00 
hrs Mary Morton Kehew «..... 8.00 
te Cunningham ............. 5.00 
Miss annie M. Faulkner-. vese : 25,00 
Easter Oiertigs from Bie ichocks at wee 
hill, $3.64; West Bridgewater, bs a First 
Church , Salem, $5.50; Westwood, ; West- 
boro, $2.53; New orth Church, on am (ad- 
Te Pi oo; Leicester, $s. oo; Franklin 
Falls, N.H., $10.00; Walpole, N. H., $1.00; West 
Newton, p2 00; Duxbury, $2.68; Lowell, $15.00; 
Sherborn, $1.00; Howard, $7.00; Pembroke, 
a? Marblehead, $2.60; First Church, Wilton, 
2.00; Petersham, $4.43; East. Bridge- 
water, 7.50: Kennebunk, Me., $10.00 .......... 108.65 
$445.77 


H. PIcKERInG, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


An -Italian engineer has invented a suc- 
cessful elevator for raising sunken vessels. 
It consists .of. compressed air chambers of 
canvas and wire, each equal to a lifting 
capacity of sixty tons, and it is possible to 
attach as many of these as may be necessary, 
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Pleasantries. 


When your husband seems willing that 
all the economy shall be at the home end, 
insist upon laundering his shirts yourself. — 
Matrimonial Primer. 


Jaspar: ‘(Many a wise word is spoken in 
jest.” Jumpuppe: ‘‘Yes; but they can't 
compare with the number of foolish ones 
that are spoken in earnest.’”—Life. 


A political speaker, warning the public 
against the imposition of heavier tariffs on 
imports, said, “If you don’t stop shearing 
the wool off the sheep that lays the golden 
egg, you'll pump it dry.” 


An old farmer was listening to a phono- 
graph. “That ’ere mersheen certainly do 
be a queer sort uv a contraption,” said the 
old man, “Can I sell you one?’’ queried the 
proprietor. “It will store up everything you 
say, and repeat it to you later.’ ‘No!’ 
replied the rural party. ‘“‘I’ve got a wife 
who can do all that just as well.’’—Christian 
Life. 


A nervous passenger on the”first day of 
the outward voyage importuned the captain 
to know what would be the result if the 
steamer should strike an iceberg while it 
was plunging through the fog.. ‘The. ice- 
berg would move right along, madam,’’ the 
captain replied courteously, “just as if 
nothing had happened.” And the old lady 
was greatly relieved.— Youth's Companion. 


A car was bowling up Broadway when it 
was boarded by an inspector. The official 
counted nine passengers, and discovered that 
only eight fares had been rung up. Calling 
the conductor, he revealed his identity. 
Slowly and painfully the new hand counted 
his passengers and scanned his register. 
“Begorra, sor, and you’re roight!”” he ex- 
claimed, and promptly stopped the car. 
“Say,” he shouted, addressing the passen- 
gers, ‘one o’ youse fellers will have to get 
off the car-r!’—Exchange. 


Mrs. Smith, upon whom an unexpected 
guest for dinner had fallen, carefully ad- 
monished her husband beforehand not to 
offer a second piece of pie, as there was just 
enough to go around once. By the time 
dessert was served, Mr. Smith had forgotten 
his wife’s instructions, and repeatedly urged 
a second helping upon the guest, who refused, 
each time evincing increased uneasiness. 
When the door had shut upon the guest, Mrs. 
Smith called him to account for his action. 
“Why, didn’t you feel me kick you under 
the table?” she inquired. ‘Why, no!” an- 
swered her husband, in surprise, ‘‘you didn’t 
kick me.” 


Not long after Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens 
unveiled his magnificent statue of Sherman 
near the Fifty-ninth Street entrance to Cen- 
tral Park, two Irish servant-girls stopped 
before it, considering the work of art. ‘It 
would ’a’ costed a heap o’ money, Nora,” 
remarked one, in a rich Irish brogue. Nora 
thought that it would. There was a silence, 
and then the commentator spoke again. 
“Nora,” she said excitedly, “I wonder if it 
ain’t made o’ gold now?’ “Gold!” ex- 
claimed Nora, scornfully. ‘No, it won’t be 
made out o’ gold. Why, if it was made 
out o’ gold, it wouldn’t ’ a’costed a cent under 
five hundred dollars, silly!’ 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £08 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and_ most homelike 

‘schools in New England. Limited. to thirty 

girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 

The marked feature of the school is its individ- 

ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 

preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 

and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 

desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

' The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 

_ Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph D. 
Mre John MacDoffie, A.B 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 


BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Glin & others. 
Makers of Electricv Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect & 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK ~~ PHILADELPHIA |Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
CHICAGO LOU:SVILLE ST. LOUIS catalogue address the President, 
Main Office & Works }.6 (NGS en AS: F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


OOK- 
ASTINGS Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Sho: 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming Per Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated i pamphlet sent 
qa. R. WHITE, * 


H 


FAIR PRICES Individual 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


free Please address Dr. 


ASSETS. an: £) Lode eve ccaeueiatsececces $38.324,422.73 | Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
TABI TES ey sare ae 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. TRULL, yee te 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask for card R, 


» « e PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
NEW YORK 


349 BROADWAY, 


a eaoee 


ARPETS pnricts. 65 


AT MANU- 


AT ANy  UOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASMINCTON ST. BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


